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CH A 1. 


Tar unfortunate clinic of EL lamp, 
left Matilda, for a, few moments, without 
any ſenſation but that of terror, till the 
ſame blaſt that occaſioned the untoward in- 
cident, chilled and drove her from the win- 
dow. 


Vor. II. „ on 


3 ER 


1224 
+ On the neceſſity 4 having another be, 
be did not a moment heſitate, and endea- 
voured to find the door, in order to pro- 
cure it. When the had effected this, a 
faint light, flaſhing up the ſtair- caſe, con- 
vinced her, the lamp uſually burning in the 
hall was not yet out, and, knowing ſne 
could eaſily re-light her own from that, 
ho took it in her os, and RIG. 


The folenu Ailinefs of the ie 
hall, and the duſky pillars retiring in per- 
ſpective gloom, caſt an awe on Matilda's 
feelings, that obliged her to pauſe a-while, 

in hopes of overcoming it; but the dark 
ſolemnity (far from becoming familiariſed 
to her by the view) grew too impreſſive to 
be borne : She took her lamp, and was re- 
aſcending to her room, when the heavy 
| door leading to the chapel, lowly . 


on its * hinges. 


This, in addition to the preceding cir- 
cumſtances of the night, was too much for 
the weakened 8 of Matilda: She al- 

4 moſt 


184 

moſt expected her fantaſtic errors to bs 
— Fealized, and that a. ſomething unnatural 
would emerge from the gloomy paſſage ; at 
the entrance of which, ſhe dared not caſt a a 
| ſecond look. Again, the heard the door 
ſlowly move; and, ſwiftly aſcending the. 
ſtairs, ſhe threw herſelf on the firſt ſeat ſne 
could reach in her chamber. | 1 


The window ſtill cemultied: open; and 
her terrors forbade her riſing to ſhut it: 
Her lamp, placed on the floor beſide her, 
was every now and then agitated by the 
wind, that ruſhed i in at the caſement, which 
augmented its flare, and threw; by ſtronger 


faſhes, more expreſſion on the antique furs 
niture of the deſolate chamber. 8 


From a ſtate of benumbed weakneſs; 
Matilda was arouſed by ſoft light ſteps 
along the gallery, and ſhortly after ſores: 
thing touched her door. 
2.68 Where am I! ad ſhe, ſtarting 
from her ſeat, and, without knowing what 
B 2 9 1 


| th did, retired to hs farther part of the 5 


room. 


The noiſe was repeated, and Matilda 
ſunk on a ſeat, as the door a little opened, 
and a low voice demanded admittance. 


Matilda could not anſwer the lamp 
was dying before the violence of the wind, 
and ſhe could but juſt diſtinguiſh. the Per- 

ſon who entered, to be Martha. | 


7 My lady, 3s nd 3 kearfully 5 


78 vancing, Iam ſure you cannot ſleep here 


alone! Let me fit up with you to- night; 
and N if you W 1 will bring 
my bed i in,” 


This 1 mack of attention and affection ob- 
liged Matilda to exert herſelf to thank Mar- 
tha, who looked at the lamp on the floor, 
the open window, and her lady's pale 
countenance by turns, as if her fear of of- 
fending, alone witheld her from es 
an explanation. | 


Matilda 


[ 5 
| Matilda bidding her ſhut the window. 
aid ſet the lamp on the table, drew cloſe 
to the fire, the embers of which the wind 
had fanned into brightneſs; and Martha, | 
perceiving her cold, aſked if ſhe ſhould 
fetch ſome more wood, as ſhe knew there 


lay ſome in the hall, that had book intend- 
ed for the ſaloon, 


155 No,“ cried Matilda, ſhuddering, 8 
you ſhall not go down to-night, Mar- | 
"ol : 


« I am not afraid, my lady, ſaid 
Martha, « for 1 know Suſan will 80 with 
me.“ 

| 0 Ts 
= No, no, not to-night, Martha ; ; I will 


8⁰ to hag 


She 4 laid down wicins undreſſing, 
and inſiſted on e oy a Pe by 
her. „ | | 


* othing . diſturbed her, W 


19 FOG the 


161 


the wind, which aid not ſyblide till 4 ; 
and ſhe caught a few moments of feve riſh 
ſlumber ; while Martha (notwithſtanding 
her being in the 5 1 


* our 15 her ide, 


CH A P, II. 


Thus o'er the dying lamp th' unſteady flame 
Hangs quiv'ring on a point, leaps off by fits 

And falls again, as loth to quit its hold. 

Thou muſt not go my ſoul {till hovers o'er thee, 
And can't get e | | 
| | . vm "Soto" 


} 


Tu next evening, Matilda ſought to 
eſcape the notice of the family, and in- 
dulge her melancholy by a lonely ſtroll. 
She had never yet explored the ſcenes that. 
lay to the ſouth ; but without a thought of 
drawing (at that time) pleaſure from their 

B 4 e beauties, 


| 0h to ſupport the once-beaming, and till or- 


| eren ers- aher eiche a. —_ the Tower. 


4+ 8] 
beauties, ſhe aſcended the hill that roſe for 


near half a mile with eaſy aſcent, but was 
yet high enough to exclude all other view, 


Her penſive n gave place to ſur- 
priſe, when, at the top of the hill, ſhe 
found herſelf near a precipice of many feet 
in depth, but clothed at the foot with the 
various foreſt productions of Wales. F rom 
this giddy height ſhe retired a few paces, 


and caſt her eyes on the extenſive and ro- 


mantic view, from which, Deſpair alone 
a have failed to draw delight. | 
The fertile f of 2 TE below; | 
beyond which, the blue ocean formed a. 
| glittering horizon ; and to the right the 
Clwydian hills,” retiring in vaſt extent; 
their verdant ſides terminating in GER 


| ſummits, with an old arch ſometimes lift- 


ing its- head from the emboſoming wood, 
or a whitened ſpire rearing its ſlender form 


namental vane. 


1 Fl 


= | 


N 


Ft he contraſt formed by the RE” moun- 
tains that bounded the vale on the left, wag To 
more than pictureſque ; ; the ſetting ſun 
throwing its warm tint over the landſcape, 7 
and darting its changeable luſtre on the 
pointed rocks, rendered the whole akte 
as well as plealing. | 


Matilda fell into a train of reflections, 
which, if tinged with ſorrow, were not al- 
together unpleaſant. From theſe ſhe was 
arouſed by ſteps behind her, and, turning 
her head, obſerved, with a mixture of pain 
and vexation, Mr. Marnonville ſlowly ap- 
proaching. His whole deportment was 
more than uſually melancholy, and the 
traces of anguiſh on his countenance drove 
away her anger at the i interruption, leaving 
her but a wiſh to ſoothe and relie ve him. 


_ « You are come at a falls time,” | 
ſaid the, « to er this beautiful ſcene.” 


40 Enjoy, 4 you ſay, 1 Matilda % 
eried Wee throwip 8 2 languid S over 


1 


the oe; 46 Alas 1 for me there is ng. 
e e e 


„„ 


136 ola ag if to Kifl his more acute 
ſenſations, and then reſumed, «© I now 
know all: The kind Waldemar forgot for 


. a moment his own joy, to ſympathiſe with 
his loſt, Happy friend,” 


n Compose yourſelf, Mr, Mina, 

I am above all affectation, and would 

not keep you in ſuſpence a moment. You 

muſt be ſenfible, there can be no happi- 

nefs when love is not mutual, W we Fan 
never meet in n affection. 


| by aer Aas bee 1» cried he, : 
| throwing pen E 


If you ſpeak with gat to ec faid 
A Matilda, ſomewhat ' angrily, « I do not 
know what you can mean; nor wherefore 
you take this liberty; but, (continued ſhe,) 
walking toward the Tower, ** if your in- 
* tention is to wr me, 1 find I have ill bee 
ſtowed my pity.” 


% Heavens! 


1 * 5 
15 Heavens! lady; Matilda, fe, oried.; he, 
following her, with marks of Aiſtractien 1 in 
his countenance, what do you think of 
me, that you deal thus harſhly ? Forgive 
me. ---Indeed, I I not * I "ng Mo 


She g gave on an a of Ig hates 
don, and he accompanied her back in 
ſilence. | | 
5 Matilda was, w holly taken up in reflect. 
ing on the words Mr. Marnonville had ut- 
tered, reſpecting Aubincourt, and amaze- 
ment was not the leaſt of her ſenſations. 
She had no idea of his former jealouſy, or 
that he would haye taken any pains to learn 
how long their acquaintance had been with 
Mr. Aubincourt. The exclamation, alſo 
led her to an examination of her own 
feelings, from which ſhe could derive little 
ſatisfaction, as they infqrmed her, ſhe had 
| ſeen the accompliſhments of Anbincourt 
with more pleaſure than thoſe of Marnon- 
ville, or even the ng Waldemar. 


hg 


E 
She entered the Tower diflatisfied, and 
tetired early to her chamber, where ſhe 


found the conſiderate Martha had . de 
ber bed. e 21776; 


be ieee all n on the alot 
of her lonely fituation, and her thoughts 
not unfrequently recurred to the converſa- 
tion with Marnonville, whoſe dejected 
figure haunted her imagination, as as much as 

the words, „ Happy, happy Aubineourt, . 


rang; in her ears. 


7 At nth the day, ſo eagerly wiſhed for 
by the counteſs, ſo much dreaded by Ma- 
tilda, was fixed on: the day that was to 
give to the former her accuſtomed plea- 
ſures, and to tear the latter from her only 
friend. But her ſorrow was in ſome mea- 
ſure diverted, by the extraordinary beha- 
viour of the earl and count, whoſe frequent 
conferences were marked by unuſual ex- 
preſſion of countenances, whenever they 
Joined. the company after them, 5 


| : Mans, 


Ou 
Mardi; who, with ſome implicity; pol= 
ſeſſed much acuteneſs, and ſtill more curi- 


oſity, once remarked to Matilda, that a 


mall room, on the right hand of the li- 
brary, was always kept locked, and that 


nobody ever went into it but the earl, the 
count, and ann, 


Matilda N by what means ſhe 
knew that; or, if ſhe could tell way Hum- | 
phry was admitted there Fel | 


e J was nn the ball laſt alias my 
lady,“ faid Martha, « after you were gone to 


bed : -I never love to go about alone, and 


then I look behind me every minute, for I 

always think there is ſomebody among the | 
pillars.; and ſo ſure enough there was, for, 
going up to the ſtair=caſe, along came 
Humphry and the count. I ſhould have 
paſſed them without ſpeaking, but Humphry 


| aſked me, in his gruff way, what buſineſs 


T had there? © I am going to my lady's 
chamber, ſaid I, not knowing what elſe to 
fay ; and, ſlipping by them, got up ſtairs, 
. 125 and, 


- 
Ks 
i 
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And, drag has they could be going th 


(141 


to at that time of night, I looked over the 
balluſtrade. Humphry looked up to fee 


where I went ; but I ſtood behind the pil- 


lar, on the top of the ſtairs, as ſly as a fox; 


1 She is gone, ſaid he to the count, and 
they opened the great heavy door that, I | 


am told, leads to the chapel. 


1 The doch that leads to the chapel; by 
ſaid Matilda; furpriſed. 7 


% Yes, my lady; and I had a great mind 
to follow them, only I was afraid; and be- 


| ſides; thinks I, what buſineſs is this of 


mine but, however; I waited to fee if 


they would come back again, which they 


ſoon did, and went into the little room that 
I tell you of; ſo, to-day I goes to this 
toom, to ſee what there was in it, and be- 
hold it was locked; now, is not all this 


very ſurpriſing, my lady?“ 


«1 < not know about its being . ſur- 
priſing, Martha; but you ſaid, my father 
went there, too.” ; 

ke Yeo, 


[ 5s] 


% Yes, my lady, I grew ſo curious 
about this little room, that I could not 
help watching ; and, this afternoon, 1 ſaw 
my lord go into it with the count. 


„They have ſome buſineſe, perhaps, 
that does not concern us, and ſo let i it drop, 


Martha,” 


nl Why, yes, my lady, they may have 
ſome buſineſs, I dare fay ; for, they tel] 
we, the Fount once lived here.” 


Here, Martha [==] think you muſt 
be miſtaken.” - ED | 


<6 No, my lady, he certainly lived here, 

Perhaps it would have been better for 
him if he never had; for, they lay. he did 
| — things here,” 


77 You are too apt, Mend to ee ear 
fo n idle tale. 


This whake. Alenced Viana: bot : 
Matilda 


* 


/ 5 f 
1 
* 
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TR was lirdwn into Wb thou es 
doncerning the courit and her father; and 
ſhe was fearful, Martha would talk of what 
ſhe had ſeen, enough to excite the curio- 
ſity of the ſervants, Nan to the en 
5 of the earl! 


13 The ſhocy of the count's living once at 
3 Ruthyne ſhe hardly believed; and inſtantly 
| rejected the idea df het father's aſſociating 
with 4 mari, whoſe character was liable to 
be ſtigmatiſed by the ſurrounding pea- : 
ſantry; therefore, begging Martha not to 
mention the ſubject it was Grops 
ped. , „ 


The morning before that fixed for de- 
: parture, a fervant announced Mr: Aubins 
: court. . : g 


The colour that had lately fled from 
Muäatilda's cheek, by an accidental mention 
of the next day's journey, now ruſhed over 
her face, with a tint more deep than uſual : | 
ſhe felt her heart flutter, which ſhe was 
willing 


„ 
Willing to attribute to the weak ſtate of her 


| herves; and, endeavouring to conquer the | 
tumult that raged for a few moments, in 
her boſom, ſhe began to converſe, and to 
liſten, with her accuſtomed eaſe. _ 


The earl was not in the room when Au- 


bincourt entered, but came in ſoon after the 


firſt compliments were over. He extend - 
ed his hand juſt as Matilda was about to 
name their viſitor, and ſurpriſed her by the 
| agitation that wavered over his countenance, 
as he received that of Aubincourt. But 
when ſhe turned to the latter, and faw his 
- endeavours to repreſs the feelings that (ſpite 
of himſelf) appeared in his face, ſhe' be- 
came ſenſible, that he had not only met 
her father before, but that their acquaint-= 
ance had been marked by circumſtances 
ane if not horrible. 


The miſerable Marnonville ſat in a cor- 
ner of the room, and narrowly watching 
every turn of Matilda's countenance, ima- 
gined he ſaw a faint encreaſe of vermillion 

„„ C7 in 


LB 


in her cheek, whenever Aubincourt addreſ- 
| ſed her, and ſet it down as an irrefragible 
Proof of his being a favoured lover. 


Miſs Marnonville, in whoſe eyes he ap- 
; peared equal, even to her moſt exalted 
andard of romantic beauty, made ſeveral. 

preſs attempts to engage his attention ; 


and, mortified at his neglect of her efforts, 


was planning the beginning of a converſa- 
tion, in which ſhe might ſhew him how 
exquiſite her taſte, and refined her ſenti- 
ments were; when, to her total defeat, 
and inexpreſſible vexation, he aroſe; and, 


on 3 : after requeſting the earl's permiſſion to viſit 


Matilda in company with his aunt, took | 
his leave. BE 
Marnonville's fate now appeared to be 
arrived at its criſis. The fortunate Aubin- 
court had, in other words, aſked the earl's 
ſanction to his addreſſing Matilda ;---had 
received it, and would become the poſſeſ= 
ſor of ſuch a treaſure. His cheek now 
fluſhed with rage now grew pale with 
deſ pair ; ; 


1191 


deſpair; and, unable to bear the notice cf 
the company, he n and eren 
_—_ ths room. SPY P9718 eee 


The bows of 8 (now being ſo 
near), alone occupied Matilda's reflections, 

and prevented her obſerving Marnonville's , 
diſtreſs. She was going to loſe the deareſt. 
object of her heart to be left in dreary 
ſolitude, with no one but a female attend- 

ant, to whom ſhe could look for a compa- 
nion : -in a place whoſe terrifying appear- — —&« 
ance, heightened by the few circum- 
ſtances ſhe lately witneſſed, began to have 
ſome weight on her mind. e 4 971] 


One reflection alone remained to Goth | 
her. td 1 050 : 
However deep the ſolitude that might 
ſurround her, it would be preferable to liv- 
ing again at Arthurine ; that very ſoli- 
tude was more ſuited to her taſte, than the 
—_ gaiety that prevailed there; and her 


CW own 


i 


LY 20 * 
. own . a inet they | 


might be, would be better than the inane 
attempt at wit, the drawing ] of * 


Arthurine e 


| Judd Waldemar had DA: requeſt- 
ed ſhe would accompany Auguſta, whom 
he propoſed taking to his country-ſeat in 
Cumberland; but ſhe imagined, that the 
time when the ſhould moſt wiſh to eſcape - 
from the Tower, would be in the Winter ; 
then every thing would be. ſtill more 

dreary, and it would be the time of all 
others, the moſt uncomfortable: for her to. 
live i in it. | 14 


Perhaps there was a cauſe, unknown 
even to Matilda herſelf, that kept her at 
Ruthyne. The ſociety of Mrs. Laurie 
and Aubincourt, often threw a gleam of 
anticipated comfort over her mind; and, 
till the hour arrived when ſhe embraced 
Auguſta, previous to her departure, ſhe 
| 3 not the extent of her mis fortune. 
But, | 


But, when lord Waldemar, by a gentle 
violence, ſeparated them, 12 committed 
her to the care of her woman, ſhe felt as 


ce, and all happineſs, 


was Toll to ker Rk wer.” f 
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CHAP, III. 


Theſe pleaſures, Melancholy give, 
And I with thee will Chooſe t to live. 
M. ILTON, 


TRE profound ſtillneſs that ſoon reigned 
throughout the Tower, had ſuch an impreſ- 

five effect on Matilda, that ſhe hardly 

dared truſt herſelf alone in any room, ex- 
cept the library, and weſt parlour, which, 
from habitude, were grown leſs ſolemn to 
1 Te eo, - 


e 
* Fw the reſt. To the W her 
ſtudies conſtantly drew her; and, to the 
latter, the beautiful picture of the young 
woman, which ſeemed to be now the only 
friend, except her faithful Martha, ſhe had 
remaining in the Tower. She. felt a kind 
of awful pleaſure in fitting oppoſite the 
portrait, that often kept her hours together 
in the weſt parlour ; and ſhe would ſome- 
times fancy, that her attachment to the 
picture muſt have ſome particular cauſe, 
She would have aſked Humphry concern- 
ing it, but his gloomy and repelling man- 
ners, forbade her often queſtioning him 


in any way, bale through the means of 


In every other method ſhe took to amuſe 
herſelf in the ſolemn Tower, whether by 
a cloſer application to ſtudy, or by oftener 
exploring the beauties of the country, the 
dear companion, that once participated and 
encreaſed her pleaſures, was miſſed. Her 
wild warblings, that uſed to echo through 
E arches of the Gothic ball, were now 
> * 4 liſtened 


. 4 1 


liftened n; vain. Her lively: ſteps, and 
ſtill more lively voice, no more broke the 
awful ſilence. Matilda ſhuddered as ſhe 
paſſed along the broad gallery, or flitted be- 
tween the high pillars, as if her own ſhadow 
| was fearful; or the ſound of her footſteps 
4 ern ſtartle her Oy their reverberations. 


* he nien ſilneſs repreiin every effort 
ſhe made to be chearful, and her chilled 
ſpirits ſunk into a ſteady calm, ſuited to 
te ſcenes around her, and to the encou- 
| c of a and reflection. | 


5 Nexr a e paſſed 3 in, \"this manner, 
and Matilda began to wonder at the delay 
of Mrs. Laurie's viſit. She recollected, 


. that Aubincourt muſt know that the whole | 


party, except herſelf, had left the Tower, 
and felt as if ſhe had experienced actual 
unkindneſs, ſince Mrs. Laurie had ſaid, ſhe 
would viſit them immediately on the de- 
parture of their gueſts, and now that ſhe 

was in the deepeſt ſolitude, it would have 


— 
4 x 

|. 3 nN 
»- > 

* 


| [ ms ] 


bangle but confiderate i in her . to have re- 
formed the e 40 MS Wai lt 
A 5 FRG * a. refleions; . 
Laurie and Aubincourt paid her a viſit. 
She received them in the hall with n but 
Mrs. Laurie Was N and thin e eines 


e. Wes in bg Hatten my deabintadkin,” 
. cried Matilda, cc you look. 1 
5 for this I felt Hurt at your abſence I 


4 „ 3 * 4 
+ Lf 4 „ 


* 1 8 abel bf ae e 9 
Laurie, or I ſhould not Fre left vn 

thus in ſolitude. I would not let 7 
know, leſt I ſhould alarm you, and you i 
ſhould have viſited nie; for 1 . at 
firſt . diſorder was a fever.” 


C : | / 
rt 5 - Y 


While chaſe ghd were P Ma- 


tilda conducted her to the weſt! parlour, 


where Aubincourt followed; and, caſting bh 
his eyes on the picture of the old man, 
that hung next to the beautiful female, 
ſemel] to undergo ſome little agitation; 

bub, 


i 11 


but, looking immediately on the other, 
he threw himſelf on a ſeat, and, leaning 
back his head, a few convulſive emotions 


_ Ughtly'or over his « countenance. 7 


Mis. Baur ran to . and, in . 
accents, aſked _ reaſon of his e 


He Laid ding; but t ighed, and endea- 
youll to riſe. | | 


Matilda, 3 knowing why, felt un- 
uſually alarmed : She ſeemed to be ſen- 
ſible Aubincourt's illneſs was not merely 

accidental; and, without a thought of what 
ſhe was doing, threw her arms over the 
ä al of a e and burſt into tears. 


- 


| This recalled Ach 5 ſenſes, _ 
Mrs. Laurie's 1 of n ee 
1 flew to her. 


4 * Amiable Matilda,” cried Aublgconrt, 7 
_ «« ſuffer not thus on my account: Let us 
2 leave this room, and I ſhall be myſelf again. 
Can 


ys 
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Can you ne me, chat 1 1 bat. 
treſſed you? s 975 e Dor 90% 
Sai of; room * Saban Wadieg 
Matilda booked at bim 3 an expreſſion 
like that of calm inſanity, was yet in his 
face. -n She gave him her hand, and he, led 
_ hen immediately to the ſaloon, and after 
ſome minutes, a profound filence.cnſued. 


{4 118. $413 
Aubincourt' was the firſt whit ſpoke. 


R My Mises nd Matilda, muſt p. not | 
only appear extraordinary to you, but may 5 
leave an impreſſion on your. mind of - Pain- 


In 
ful nde tant) 4] F ap t to Þ EIT cauſe. is not 


It 
pofible'for'me” to explain it. That ele- 
PATE 5 LIES Fg "dar e not 
1 myſelf on the ſubject. Ah, Matilda! | 
-=-T his e ry Tower, 1-1 


199590 II „. 


Yo © HE"Roppad:- lee a mere wild th 
efork „ and Matilda, "terrified, beſought | 
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hag not to Ailtreſs himſelf by. any exe 


ih 
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MIS. Laurie / wept, © abr bien NG 
at 


£115 


tan 


At chat · moment 2 bot and quetulous 
voice breathed a few affecting . u_ 
ee — oO. _w chapel.” 


— the «Matilda — Mes, 
Tate liſtened, without belie vin g their 
ſenſes; for, in an inſtant, the ſoutids died 
away, and che "Whole N. par Lag LY 
dream. 


Ot, OE 11 Tg 28 7 kgs oF 
| ried Mrs. Laurie. 
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e 1 Cannot imagine,” retarded Matilda, 
4 ſomewhat fearfully, 40 that is the chapel : 
wing, * no one inhabit ſuch, a deſolate 

| place 15 N 


, wc 5 wn. } 
4 % * 7 ” +. 1 
453 ant * — _ — ». 1 


— 11 


A Genadd Wee Tulked over 
her mind; particularly the warning of 
Humphry, when ſhe had met him in the 
chapel; and this circumſtance, which 
might be merely fimple, (the voice of a 


| peaſant girl, or even one of the domeſtics, 


by accident rambling that way,) had ſuch 


- 


29 1 


an effect on her ſpirits, that the dreaded 
night ſhould come, when ſhe. ſhould again 
be alone i in the T ower. 


2 AR enen wt * 


The — of Leads = ſoon arrived. 
Mrs. Laurie, affected by Matilda's lonely 
| ſituation, promiſed to ſee her again very ] 
ſoon, and that ſhe would ſend Aae 5 
to fetch her to the Villa. : — | 
; | 
| 


> 1 up your ſpitits, my bones, added 
ſhe, © ſolitude is a friend to a mind like 
yours; but you muſt not indulge aue 
deeply. I promiſe you, that Charles and 
myſelf ſhall ſometimes break into it; and 
when we do not, you muſt come and en- 
liven ours,” 


—ͤ—ꝛͤ — ——— EY — ——Ü——EAꝑ—G——— — 


A weak melancholy clung to Matilda's 
heart when they departed, and after it, 42 
even the ſimple prattle of Martha failed to 


make her ſmile; 


- 4 % . 
« 2.2: 


— Ge a Aer en 
, 


C HAP 


— 4 


| MariiDa felt more than common un 
ceaſineſs, in reflecting on the extraordinary 


emotions of Aubincourt, which he had 


himſelf avowed, aroſe on the fight of the 
picture to e ſhe was ſo much attached: 


„This,“ exclaimed ſhe, «juſtifies my 
preſentiment, that a ſomething intereſting 
belonged to this portrait. Yet why ſhould _ 


it affect 1 - 


| Perhaps this queſtion gave her more 


pain, | 


[3] 


pain, chan all her enriolity! « concerning 8 
fate of the dane ſhe ſo much admired. 


Few dan elapſed beer Mes. 1 
who began to feel a lively affection for 


Madilda, ſent Aubincourt, to entreat that 


ſhe would ſpend the day with them. She 
accordingly took David, and returned with 
him to his aunt, who was anxiouſly wait- 
ing for them in the portico. The air came 
cool and refreſhing, and Aubincourt bring- 
ing his flute, they reſolved to ſpend the 
morning there in muſic; Mrs. Laurie 


touching a ſmall guitar with exquiſite taſte, 


and Matilda being prevailed on to accom- 
pany it with her voice. | 


While he ſung, Anka ſometimes 
regarded her with an air almoſt approaching 


to tenderneſs. The warmth of the wea- 


ther had tinted her cheek with a delicate 
carnation, and the ſimple ſtyle of her dreſs, 
gave additional elegance to a form of the, 
moſt noble ſymmetry. Her hair was half 
| * by a ſmall hat, and the reſt floated 


over 


OO —ůͤ —ͤ—e ̃ ᷣ ]! T FTU—U—— 
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over * ſhoulders, or con on her IO 
head, with a beauty never to be imitated: 
by the moſt refined art. 


1 She Siice lifted "TA eyes in a pauſe of the 

air the was ſinging, and met thoſe of Au- 
bincourt, ſuffuſed with tears a new 
ſenſation tan through her frame ;---ſhe 

thought ſhe read in his countenance the 
fame emotions ſhe experienced. Her voice 
grew more tender, and at the cloſe, ſoften- 

ed into a tone ſo exquiſite, that Aubin- 

court ſtarted from his ſeat, and Ry | 

| into the ſhrubbery. 


5 The feelings of Charles, cried Mrs. 
Laurie, looking after him, have been 
ſoftened by misfortune, almoſt into weak - 
neſs: Theſe ſtarts are not uncommon. . 1 
have known him unable to bear the ſound 
of his own flute, when the remembrance 
of paſt circumſtances has made him breathe 


. with __ eee 


| Matilda dared not enquire what were 
os, thoſe 


[+ 
Hil Aire an ces, nor did Mrs. Laurie 
offer to dwell on them. 


„ Comb?” faid the, we Wil W tos 
if you are not tired, and I will ſhew you a 
PO” hy | 


She lei Matilda to a Final, but 2 
pavilion, on the ſkirts of the ſhrubbery, 
from which, a view, enriched b the hand 
of Summer, opened in the moſt grand and 
beautiful dreſs. | | 


on: a rifirig hill, at a ſmall diſtance, were 
the venerable ruins of a caſtle, and the 
landſcape through the broken arches, had 
an effect to Matilda, altogether new. A 
few remaining towers ſhook to every blaſt, 
and were too unſteady, even to afford a ſafe 

refu ge to the owl or bat: 


Down a precipice, nearer to the villa; 
ruſhed, a torrent into a natural baſon ; and 
over the ſtream, at the top of the rock, 
was thrown a rude bridge, reſembling thoſe 

You: UM; -- zàE,, 
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that are ſometimes placed over Alpine 
| chaſms, which finiſhed the pictureſque. . 


The dagle 1 the precipice and 
the hill, wound to the left, and was ſoon 
hid from the view, by the ee. of 


Aa chain of mountains. 


Aubincourt joined them in the pavilion, 
with a book of poems in his hand. The 
traces of ſenſibility were yet viſible in his 
. countenance, and all his actions were mark- 
ed by a gentle melancholy, more pleaſing 
to Matilda's ſoul, than the moſt animated 
livelineſs. 


He read a few lines to them while they 
remained in the pavilion, but he carefully 
avoided all pathos, and choſe the more 
ſublime or deſcriptive poetry. His native 
fire began to illumine his cpuntenance, and 
his touching penſiveneſs was loſt in energy, 
till a ſervant ſummoned them to dinner. 
The moment the book- was cloſed, his 
| countenance reſumed its wonted melan- 


holy; 


| [35] 


choly; which now was more apparent to 
Matilda than ever it had been before. 


The PIO was ſerved in the light hall 
adjoining the portico, and Mrs. Laurie's 
wit enlivened the repaſt. Her well-timed 
gaiety, in ſome meaſure, diſſipated Aubin- 
court's low ſpirits ; and, before the end of 
the day, Matilda ventured to drop a hint, 

of Mrs. Laurie's ſpending. ſome little time 
with her at the Tower. 


« If you deprive me of my companion, 
lady Matilda,” faid Aubincourt, with a 
ſmile, you muſt permit me to viſit her 
g frequently at Ruthyne.” 


| Matilda bluſhed ;---ſhe was not, till 
then, aware of what ſhe had done, but 
yet was inwardly pleaſed, that Aubincourt 
did not ſeem averſe to her propoſal. Mrs. 
Lauric made no objection; and Aubincourt 


himſelf fixed the- day on which ſhe ſhould + _ 


begin the viſit. 


When Matilda was about to return, Mrs. 
D222 uric” 


1.36.1] 
Laurie propoſed accompanying her a little 
way; ; and, on leaving the villa, Aubin- 
court, with more timidity than ever he had 
ſhewn in her;preſence, offered her his arm. 
Mrs. Laurie ſuffered them to ſtroll on be- 
fore, while ſhe ſtooped to gather a plant, 
whoſe variegated leaves attracted her no- 
tie e 
Mrs. Laurie, cried Aubincourt, with 
an air of friendſhip, << Matilda, is form- _ 
ed to be your companion. She is my fa- 
ther's ſiſter, and her ſociety alone has en- 
deared me to * 5 


He 8 Sa endeavoured to ſtifle 
his emotions. At length he continued : 


« She is a woman who has broke through 
the narrow and unjuſt bounds preſcribed 
for her ſex. Like you, my dear Matilda, 
ſhe knows how to unite the feminine cha- 
_ Tater with genius, with ſenſe, and reflec- 
tion. Forgive my freedom. I muſt call 
you my dear Matilda. Alas! you know 

| | not 


[ ie 


not the unfortunate circumſtances that draw 
you to my heart. | 


A few tears rolled down his cheeks ;--- 
Matilda wept profuſely.---She knew not 
why; but Aubincourt was unfortunate, 


and ſhe wepts ſhe thought, for him. 


e muſt permit me, continued he, 
to call you my friend. Perhaps you 
will, one day, hear the particulars of my 
life till then, if I can avoid it, 1 will | 
diſtreſs you no more: with my melancholy. 
But you, too, are always penſive. T ell 
me, Matilda, have vou ever experienced 
any real unhappineſs ? Do not fear to truſt 
me with the cauſe of your thus "appearing 
different from the generality of young wo- 
men. Ah, how like the unfortunate Sera- 
Fong the Reſt: moment 1 faw her! Fon 

Nati arreſted by his laſt ü words, for- 
bore to anſwer him. | 


re you - unwilling to confide your 
| D 3 foros 


\ 
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in to me, Matilda? Perhaps I am 


wrong; they may be of a nature too deli- 
cate to mention. . 


Matilda haſtily aſſured him, nothing had 
ever given real pain, but the departure of 


her ſiſter. 


„Beware! cried he, with energy, 
hes 1 oc of love, Matilda, as you value 


Matilda ſhuddered at his earneſtneſs, and 
felt an indefinable ſenſation, as he uftered 
theſe words: It crept through her frame, 
and ſcemed to touch her very heart with a 
preſentiment of impending evil. 


Mrs. Laurie now joined them, and re- | 

minded Aubincourt, it was almoſt time - 

turn back. Matilda again mentioned the 
day on which ſhe ſhould expect Mrs. Lau- 


| rie, | and they ſoon _ ſeparated. 


| Aubincourt 8 ſendbility,--—his pathetic 


il x . 4 | th complaints, 


[ 39 ] 
complaints,---the name he'mentioned,--= 
but above all, the ſolemn injunction he had 
given, occupied Matilda's thoughts, and 
even her dreams, till the arrival of Mrs. | 
Laurie gave a new turn to them. Delicacy | 
forbade her even ſhewing to that lady a de- 
ſire of knowing more than ſhe had been 
able to gather 5 IL Aubincourt s 'obſcure_ 

hints; but ſhe did not ſcruple to give the 
name of Seraphine to the beautiful portrait, 
in which ſhe noy felt anxious to trace a 
faint reſemblance of herſelf. 8 


Matilda ſoon found the truth of Aubin- 
court's predictions, Mrs. Laurie was, in 
every reſpect, formed for her maternal | 
friend. Her corre& taſte in muſic and 
painting, delighted as well as improved | 
her; and, however different their years, 
their manners, their taſtes, and their diſ- 
ung were nearly the ſame. 


Ab delighted with the pleaſure 


they gave each other, was now very fre- 
quent in his viſits to the Tower, By de- 


D 4 155 grees, 
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| Sees his Gaia authors, and muſical i in- 
ſtruments, were removed there; he ſeem- 
ed to live but in the ſociety of his aunt and 
Matilda; and his company a enercaſed 
their felicity. 


* e Matilda was giving Mrs, 
Laurie a ſhort detail of their party who ac- 
companied her father to the Tower, and, 

among the reſt, mentioned De Laffon. 


Aubincourt, who had been intent on 
correcting a ſmall drawing of her's, looked 
up, and appeared. ſomewhat intereſted in 
N remarks. 


%] am nat able, ſaid 95 « to account 


for my antipathy to that man, but certainly 
I pe a very ſtrong 8 Ct The 


Aubincourt appeared oats pe” chang- 
ed colour. 


cc I believe,” continued ſhe, his haugh- 


tineſs, and a certain expreſſion of cruelty 
and 


2 


1 


| 4 diſdain fas] is in 1 his face, make me be. 
lieve they are features of his character; if 
not, I muſt call FIG guilt No 0 
prej judice, | 


She now remarking. that Auabincouat's 
countenance underwent much change, and ' 
that Mrs. Laurie appeared purpoſely filent, 
She wiſhed to go a little farther,” to know 
if her ſuſpicions were true, and mentioned 
the report ſhe had heard, of his once 
| h the Tower. 


Aubincourt n now abruptly 5 and left 
the room. fs 


Can Charles be in 22 cricd Mrs. Lau- 
rie, alarmed. 


« I hope not,” ſaid Matilda, muſing; 
for his manner encreaſed her curioſity, and, 
from ſeveral paſt incidents, ſhe grew cer- 
tain his fate was in ſome way connected 


pa the Tower. 


In 


[42] 


In about an hour he returned, but he 
was more pale than uſual. Matilda en- 
quired if he had been ill; he ſmiled at her 


apprehenſions, and aid, he had taken a 
| uictle ramble 1 in the foreſt. 


ES Mrs. Laurie looked at him without ſpeak- 
ing; and, as if to eſcape her notice, he 
begged Matilda would play and * that 
i he * 8 her. 


No let ns. aſterwarde given of his 
abrupt departure, nor was the converſation 
of the count renewed. | 
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- You muſt recollect, my dear Matilda,” 
| faid Mrs. Laurie, one morning, “' that I 
have not yet ſeen half the rooms of your 


Tower. Suppoſe you gratify my OY 
ſo far as to ſhew me them. ; 


| Matilda conſented, and accompanied her :. 
through all the inhabited rooms. Arriving 
at the eaſt wing, ſhe mentioned the ſer- 
yants' terrors on its account, and aſked 
Mrs. Laurie if ſhe choſe to venture. 


«© Moſt 


« Moſt aſſuredly, ſaid ſhe, T ſhould 
like to ſee a haunted room ; the title gives 
an air of intereſt to it which another does 
not poſſeſs. Is it this? Come, let us en- 
ter. | | 


She opened the door, but ſtopped a mo- 
ment, when ſhe ſaw its dreary appearance. 


And is this the room you ſlept in, Ma- 
tilda? I ſhall henceforth give you credit 
for courage I do not poſſeſs myſelf. But, 
hark ! what is that? I thought I heard a 
noiſe. I ſhall mew ſuperſtitious here.” HE 


15.06 Will you turn ?” ſaid Matilda. : 


No, not now ;---let us go on: Are 
al theſe rooms like this ET 


0 I lurdly know,” faid Matilda, 54. have P 
| ſeen + wich ne more.” —ͤ N 22 

They entered the next, but finding 
little in it worthy notice, they proceed- 
al | % ? > 3 | ; ed 


We 


ed to another door, which appeated 
locked. „5 OF, 2 PH e Sl * 
38 1 think I can open this,” faid Mrs. 
Laurie, obſerving! it · appeared old; and, 
ſetting her foot againſt the bottom, it flew 
open. Immediately another door clapped 
with violence; in a different part of the 
wing; and Mrs. Laurie feen 9957 
ped beh. 


Matilda liſtened ;-=-ſhe imagined ſhe 
heard a ſtep, and regarded riot the emotions 
of Mrs. Laurie, till ſhe exclaimed : 


Matilda, have you ſeen that room?“ U 


« Never,  roturied ſhe, ce Why do you 
look ſo pale ?--- What is the matter? 


cc Nay, I can hardly tell WI you 


enter with 1 me * 


oh 2 cried Matilda; and, puſh- 
ing open the door, ſhe diſcovered a room 
hung | 


RY 


14] 


hung on ol ades with black, lighted * 
one high narrow window, and in the middle 
| a coffin, covered with a black pall, ſup- 
ported on a bier. An altar was at the up- 
per end of the room, and above it, a large 
crucifix, with a ſmall ſtool for kneeling. 


Matilda and Mrs. Laurie felt their blood 
run cold at theſe fi ghts, and neither, for 
ſome time K: eſſayed to ſpeak. 1 


„ Will you "2M to lift that e pal 2” cried 
Mrs. Lone, at length. 


6 <1 cannot,” exchimed Matilda, faulter- 


P 
n : | 5 
: * JF 
1 . n 
* . 
„ 
- b ; * 


Neither can . ſaid ſhe, « but let us 
quit this place.” 


They had 3 to FOE firſt room; 


when Mrs. Laurie recollected * door was 


left uniaſicned. | 


10 There is no danger,” faid Matilda, 


ce of 


[4] 


« of the ſervants having curioſity enough to 
explore theſe apartments; their terrors are 
our ſecurity.” + 


They deſcended, and, for that day, 
6 thought no more of win over the 
Tower. 


A thouſand phantaſies now led the 
minds of Mrs. Laurie and Matilda; and 
conjectures as improbable as their fears 
were powerful, filled their heads Tor the 

reſt of the day ; ; the foremoſt of which, 
was concerning the coffin, and what they 
ſhould have ſeen, could they have had cou- | 
rage enough to lift the pall. All enquiries 
were uſeleſs, had there been any one of 
whom it would have been proper to en- 


quire ; and the ſole reſult of their conſulta» 


tions was, that the next day they would 
examine the other room, to ſee if any thing 
there, tended to throw a light on the extra- 
ordinary furniture in the Black Chamber. 


CHAP. 


. Yojmine, to read the viſions old, | 
Which thy awakening bards have told; 
And, leſt thou meet my blaſted view, 


* each . tale devoutly true. 
Cor s. 


* 


| 


| Tar. next . he ladies. TD Re” he 85 


ſtairs, with a determination of examining 
the laſt room, which Matilda ſuppoſed to 


have immediate communication with the 


chapel. They ſhuddered as they paſſed 


5 * door of the * Chamber; and on 


* 


findin 8 | 


[ 49 ] 


finding all their efforts were inſufficient to | 
open the other, Matilda reluctantly el 
| moned Humphey® 


| Mrs. Lace; who had never. ;; Gol him 
before, was ſtruck, and ſomewhat terrified | 
at his uncouth e and rough manners. 


« Humphry,” faid Matilda, « we with 
for the * of this room. 


Why would you enter there py bad | 
ai in his uſual . tone. 4 


. why Mii you with: to prevent me?!” 
laid Matilda, angry at his rudeneſs ; * Is it 
not ſufficient that it is my deſire?” 


cc Perhaps not, lady.” 


„Will you diſpute my authority, Hum- 
an ** 


He tunen fillents' « away. Mrs. L 
was almoſt frightened at their ſicuation,— 
Vor. 5 remote 


150 


: remote A the 8 and with a man, 


in whoſe face ſhe could not look without 


| trembling. * 


«© You do not know,” cried he, what 
you may be demanding, or what you may 
ſuffer for your curioſity !” 


Shall we find another Black Chamber, 
Humphry ? or an unburied by Haid 
| ae os 


He ftarted---his countenance expreſſed 
all the black malignity, of which ſhe ſup- 


poſed his character was compoſed. She 


feared ſhe had gone too far; but, knowing 
it would be ftill worſe to ſubmit to his un- 
juſt authority, ſhe og demanded "the 


key. 


He affected ſorrow that ſhe ſhould thus 
perſiſt 3 in what would end, perhaps, to their 
terror, and misfortune. 


« Do you not b lady, cried 


155 


be, * what I told you in the chapel ?a.s 

There are ſecrets belonging to this wing) 

too terrible to mention it is with relue 
tance I enter, or even paſs it. 


Mrs. Laurie caught Matilda's arm; and 
beſought her to think no more of entering 
the chambers ; but ſhe, angry that Hum- 

phry ſhould thus aſſume an authority over 
her, and loth to let him believe the was ſo 
| weak as to regard his hints, ſtill . 
in OP AID 5 


If I am wor 204 Humphiy, why, 
n for me 


| | While the was yet freaking, ſome deep 
tones ſounded as if beneath her, and ſhort- 

ly after, the chords of an inſtrument form- 
ed a few impreſſive notes, but they ſoon 


<< You hear,” cried Humphry, agitated, 
* and yet you will not believe.---Do you 
. in demanding the key? 
RT, « do, 


852 1 


Ido,“ 21 Matilda, whoſs! ed - 
courage and fortitude was heightened by 
anger.---But Mrs. Laurie again ſeized her 
arm, and was endeavouring to lead her 
from the chamber, when Martha, pale and 


| Satchels, callicd:eloug che ey, and, 


by her dumb, though agonizing ſigns of 
. drew them after her. 


When they l thaw found the 

| ſervants running about in confuſion ; every 
one with terror in their faces, and not one 
but David able to ſpeak. From him, Ma- 
tilda was requeſting an explanation, juſt as 


Aubincourt opened the door of the faloon, 


and joined ä 


* Matilda was on the lower ſtep 3 the ; 
ſtairs : :---She extended her hand to him, „ 
claiming, * You are the fend we want!“ 


He drei * hand wah an air of a 
brother, and begged to know what had 
thus ated —_- 5 


be could not anſwer er ſpirits were . 
entirely 


1 


entirely 8 by has: converſation 
with Humphey.---Martha's terrifying ap- 
pearance, and the confuſion of the ſervants, 


— 


1 


overcame her. She threw her eyes around, 


as if in ſearch of relief, and fa 
arms of Mrs. Laurie. 


It was this moment ſhewed A 
the eſtimation in which Matilda was held 


by her ſervants. All fears were now for- 


gotten, except thoſe that were entertained 


for her. The diſtracted Martha was on 
her knees, firmly graſping the robe of her | 


ſenſeleſs lady, and David, little leſs agi- 


tated, was flying to the weſt wing for Wa- 


ter: even the inferior ſervants, whoſe: of- 45 
fices ſhe had always contrived to render 
eaſy, if not pleaſant, were wringing their 


7 hands 1 in prayers for her reſtoration t to life, 


Aubineourt himſelf ſupported hey in his 


arms; for Mrs. Laurie, incapable of aflift- | 


ance, was leaning againſt a pillar, to keep 
herſelf from falling,) and, perhaps, for the 


firſt time, felt the power of her, beauty 
over his heart. Her eyes were firſt lifted 
42 E 3 N Of 
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to him, ond the joy that ſhone on his coun 
tenance, communicated itſelf inſtantly = 
the ſervants, He carried her to the fa r 


loon, and laying her on a ſofa, after com- 
mitting her to the immediate care of Mar- 
tha, returned to ſatisfy and aſſiſt his almoſt 
3 falnting aunt. 


Prem her, he 3 the cauſe of Mas 
tilda's illneſs ; but the alarm of the ſervants 
yet remained without explanation; there- 

fore, ſending for David to the ſaloon, =— 
ſoon as Matilda was perfectly reſtored, he 
defired him to account for the confuſion in 
which the hall was found, 


He . that one of the under maids 
being ſent to acquaint Mrs, Laurie and 
Matilda with Mr. Aubineourt's arrival, the 
followed the found of their voices, and, 


1 58 without knowing whither ſhe was going, 


Went directly to the eaſt wing, Her ter- 
rer at being where ſhe never had been be- 
fore, occaſioned her to turn wrong, in a 
babe that communicated ſe parately to 

De the 
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| the four rooms, 0. inſtead of i 
to that next the gallery, ſhe puſhed open 
the door of a Black Chamber, in which 
ſtood a coffin. She now, by accident, re- 
collected ſhe was in the dreaded wing, and 
actually in the haunted apartment. She 
imagined ſhe ſaw a white figure open an 
oppoſite door ; and, hurrying out in all the 
phrenzy of fear, reached the hall, and alarm- 
cd the reſt of the ſervants with her extra- 
vagant terrors. Martha, , whoſe affection 
for her-miſtreſs outweighed every other 
conſideration, flew up ſtairs immediately, 
to get Mrs. Laurie and Matilda from the 
| fatal chamber, and her wild geſtures com- 
 pleting Matilda's agitation, occaſioned her 
| 1 


Matilda could nibt but remark, that during 


David's account, Aubincourt appeared not 


mmore intereſted than agitated; and ſhe at- 


tentively liſtened to the queſtions he put, 
concerning theſe rooms. But though a 
few words dropped which ſhewed him well 
e ee with ſome things that ſurpriſed 

5 m4 - her, 


1 5 ] 


her, his ation no ways tended tg 
relieve her curioſity, reſpecting the e 
inhabitants of 2 Tower. areal 


The eyening 8 e into the foreſt, 
and every unpleaſant ſenſation was Rat. 
ten, as Matilda leaned on the arm of Au- 
biacourt, and likened to his remarks, dic- 
tated y elegance, and ſtrengthened by ge- 
nius, reflection, and the energies of an un- 
common mind. a 


As 1 ſhe ſome times Joni up, wks he 
was ſpeaking, ſhe could hardly perſuade 


| Herſelf it was the ſame Aubincourt with 


whom ſhe had walked, in that foreſt, 
but a few weeks before. Then, a certain 
melancl.oly, ſhaded his features, that almoſt 
| partook of inſanity; his words were as 
wild as his looks, and an indefinable awe 
had mixed with her pity, while ſhe liſten- 
ed to his plaints, and to his injunctions. 
No his real character was leſs obſcured 
by thoſe heavy clouds; and, though its na- 
tive fire was {till ſomewhat veiled, by the 
. | lacking 
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king me, and the ſolemnity of his 
mien, ſtill denoted uncommon ſuffering, a 
lambent fluſter played from beneath the 
ſhade, and his frame of mind appeared to 
have undergone a complete revolution. If 


his features were now ſometimes touched 
with ſorrow, it was, when ſome powerful 


> recollection vibrated on the chords of his 
heart, and even then it was ee * 
reſignation, 


They wandered till late in the evening, 

and twilight had long veiled the world, 
before they caught fight of the Tower in 
their return. At the extremity of an angle 
attached to the eaſt wing, Matilda imagin- 
ed ſhe ſaw a white object; but as the place 

was ſhaded by tall trees, ſhe could not 
be certain, and forbore to mention it till 
ſhe plainly ſaw it move. She graſped the 
arm of Aubineourt, and intenſely followed 

the figure with her eyes, till it rp 
_ ==»ſhe knew not how. 


Mrs. Laurie had not obſerved the figure, 
— on 


tit 
nor the alarm of Matilda. Aubincourt im- 
preſſively made the latter underſtand, ho- 
much he wiſhed a ſtrict ſilence to be ob- 
ſerved, and, though horror was painted in 
his countenance, he anſwered to ſome 
_ trifling queſtion of his aunt's, without 


* much een 


When they Entered! the Tower, Mrs. 


Laurie obſerved, by the lamp hanging in 


the hall, that Matilda v was 1 and gm 
breathleſs. 


] believe ſhe is not well, my dear 
aunt,” cried Aubincourt, haſtily, cc will , 
. ſend for ſome water * 4.0 «=; 


While Mrs. Laurie was ſummoning a 
| ſervant, he endeavoured to re-affure the 
alarmed Matilda, and again begged ſhe 


5 would conceal the whole from her friend, 
whoſe 1 ſpirits were weak, and whoſe moſt 


conſpi en foible , has IS. 


Matilda promiſed olitabvaics, and Mrs. 


Laurie 


„ 
Laurie returning wide water, FOO entre 
the faloon. 


The den wein new riſing, and Aubin 
court, fearful, perhaps, of betraying his 
own emotions, rejected a propoſition of 
Mrs. Laurie's, for lights to be brought. 


love this ſoothing hour, ſaid he, 
« and theſe darting beams will ſhortly 
diſcloſe the landſcape before us. Look, 
Matilda, at that tree, how its leaves trem- 
ble to the encreaſing radiance,---and chat 
dark curvature yonder, beſide the hill, 

with the wood that waves over it.— Tou \ 


5 do not obſerve . Matilda!“ 


40 Pack me, "cried me, J am look - 
ing.“ But the countenance of Aubincourt, 
| While he affected to be taken up by the 
beauties of the moonlight ſcene, had drawn 
her eyes from that to him. The anima- 
tion he had diſplayed in the foreſt was all 
Hed, and a fort of gloomy horror had taken 
poſleſlion of his features. His eye-brows 
Le ok „ 
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were lated. and his fine open 0 
was furrowed with deep lines, over which 
apart of his hair had fallen, that gave a 
_ ſombre caſt to his whole face. The moon 
beams partially ſhone on him, and aided, 
in Matilda's eyes, the ſolemnity of his ap- 
pearance. He found the was noticing 
bim; and, leaning back in his chair, he 
ſung, in a melancholy, yet pleaſing voice, 
the firſt ſtanza of a ſonnet, 


He had ſcarcely cloſed the laſt note, 
when a voice, much fainter, yet not leſs 
ſweet or melancholy, began the ſecond, 
while the trio, for a moment, doubted 
whether it was illuſion or reality, or whe- 
ther the muſic was in the ſame room, or 


at a little diſtance, | 


Aubincourt firſt recovered from this ſtate, 
and, ruſhing out of the room, they heard 
him impetuouſly aſcend the ſtaircaſe, and 
pace the gallery, toward the eaſt wing. 
Matilda aroſe, and threw herſelf on the 
. 
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floor, before Mrs. Laurie, who bent over, 


and half raiſed her, but neither of them 
could ſpeak. 


| Near half an hour elapſed, when Mrs: 
Laurie began to loſe fears 1 W in 
apprehenſions for Charles. 0 5 


„ Oh, mereiful Heaven !” cried ſhe, 
<« that his fate ſhould thus intimately be 
connected with this horrid Tower!“ 


A ſtart from Matilda warned her of her | 
imprudence; and a queſtion immediately 


followed, of the meaning of what ip 
* | | 


« You will one day fern, my wind 
cried ſhe, „but it is not for me to tell 


3, 


you.“ 


Another half hour wore away; and thei 
impatience for Aubincourt encreaſed. At 
"TP the hall door 9 and in the 


i 
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next minute,  Aubincourt himſelf entered | 
the faloon. 


- Mb. Laurie would have queſtioned him 

but a lamp he held in his hand, ſhewed 
her all the wildneſs of his figure, and ſhe 
remained filent. He put the lamp on a 


3 table, and, after pacing the length of the 


room two or three times, ſeated himſelf 
beſide Matilda. 1 


« J am continually diſtreſſing you, my 
ſweet friend, cried be, taking her cold 
' hand, and have never yet acquainted 
yo with the cauſe of my 1 


He 1 a while, to check his emo- 
ws; and then reſumed: k 


. It is too late to-night, nor are you 
able to ſupport the fatigue of hearing a 


long ſtory. Some other time,---perhaps 


ſoon, ou ſhall hear it ;---yes, hear it 
from me: but now, farewell. Fare - 
Sg Me well, 


[63] 


well, my aunt; remember me in your 
prayers ; ;---and, if you, Matilda, can pity, 


— pray for the unfortunate Aubincourt 


He waited 880 for their fare wells, but 
left the Tower in an inſtant; and the 

friends, overcome by the occurrences of 
the day, immediately retired. | 


CHAP. + 


* 


flow is it with me; when every noiſe appals me? 
* SHAKESPEARE: 


| TwWO days had paſſed, and the third was 


wearing toward a cloſe, ſtill Aubincourt 
did not re-viſit the Tower. Mrs. Laurie 


began to be alarmed; and Matilda, who 


deeply conſidered all that had paſſed, ſought 
to relieve in ſolitude, thoſe anxious feelings 
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that oppreſſed her, and, tetiring to het 
nen ſeated herſelf gt: the window. 


Mrs b Laurie was too delicate to diſturb 
her; therefore, ſecretly diſpatching a ſer= . 
vant to the villa, to enquire after Aubin- 
court, ſhe took a ſhort walk to beguile't the 
time till he ſhould return. COIN 
Matilda would have perſuaded herſelf. ſhe 
was employed in watching the various tints 
the declining ſun threw on the tall moun- 
tains ; yet, in ſpite of herſelf, ſhe could not 
avoid ſometimes ſuffering hereyes to wander | 
up the foreſt avenue, hoping Aubincouft | 
might ſoon relieve their apprehenſions on his 
account; She recollected his ruſfiing up the 
ſtairs with a kind of ſhnddering' horror, 
and felt her impatience for the promiſed 
| Ntory encreaſe, as its connexion with the 
Tower muſt render it intereſtin g to her, 
even were it barren of thoſe incidents the 
uncommon behaviour of Aubineourt leert | 
ed to announce; © e 
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As the finking ſun lengthened the ſha- 
dos of the trees, ſne ſometimes imagined 
the could diſcern objects in the extremity | 
of the avenue; but the ſoon. found: her 

hopes, as well as her eyes, had deceived 
her, and the laſt gleams « of the ſun faded 


from the mountain tops, without, any ap- 
pearance of Aubipcougt. 


As the fat muſing, with has head reſting 
on her arm, iy once more imagined ſhe 
ſaw a figure in the avenue, and, looking 
ſteadily, ſoon diſtinguiſhed a perſon on 
horſeback... Somewhat. furpriſed at this, 
the began to fear it could not be Aubin- | 
court; and, as the perſon entered the lawn, 
ſhe opened t the caſement, that ſhe might be 
able to aſcertain, and felt her heart fink, 
when ſhe diſcovered. I to be the count 
. Laffon, | ; 
p R r 
85 La ee „ N 4 
: Con of her mind, at the appearance of 
this man; and, om g wa to the: impulſe 
F " RY, wh 
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of the moment, mne determined not "to 
ang r une chat _— n 210) THO 


T7 proces 80 3 
4 . 2 6 1 p 


- 


When aden ahinoandad his arvival; 3x 
Matilda pleaded a head-ache;' and begged 
the count would excuſe her that evening; 
but Martha returned, and before ſhe could 
give a ſecond anſwer, ſhe heard the count's 
voice in the gallery; and, underſtanding 
he had followed the maid up ſtairs, ſhe was 


compelled to leave her room 60 receive | 
him. eee 


After a few Night anſwers to ſome of hiſs 
ardent interrogatories, Matilda - took the 


arm of Martha, and was crofling toward 


the W Ie but he caught her hand. 


Ne 1 world ſpeak to you here, Matilda, bs 
cried he, . diſmiſs your maid ;--=we muſt 


conyerſe on an important ſubzeck. W \ 


d Refiebet' but Märtha looſing 
her arm, immediately deſcended, and Ma- 
tilda had n na power to ſtop her. 


F 2 The 
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Ihe count then drew her to a winden 
near the eaſt wing, and began to ſpeak of 


a paſſion, as unexpected by Matilda, as 
of ſpeech; and De Laffon interpreting her 


Hence in his own favour, was giving words 


to the joy that filled his boſom, when a 
noiſe, at no great diſtance, ſtopped him. 


A few lingering beams that yet tinted the 


weſtern horizon, diſcovered to Matilda the 


fearful wildneſs that overſpread his coun- 


tenance; but, ſoon recovering himſelf, he 
again mentioned his hopes. Matilda in- 


ſtantly checked them, by a brief, yet firm 


denial. He again ſtarted at a eiter which 


proved to be a cloſing door. 


60 It 18 nothing,” he 454 8 but why, 
Matilda, are you thus cruel ?---Do--not 


oblige me to produce the order, which, 1 | 


hog, would have- been but a anden = 


A faint groan dew! his attention from 
Matilda before ſhe could anſwer; and he 
watched his countenance, which bore a 


* ö * p * 
* | : ve 

* 15 * : 
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ey 1 caſt. The e was now : 


much deepened, and the dark gallery was 
particularly ſolemn. The count endea- 
voured to regain his | compoſure, but he 


could only faulter out, · Let us leave this 


. 
5 of a are you 4 afnd, my lod? ** 
9 N | 


. 0 6 ' 
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* Afraid 1! * Som dann to 
laugh, of what eka bee e . 


1 2 
” * 4 


A ans yet more 3 groan, 8 


— 


ceeded his words, and Madilda herſelf be- 


; gan to be ee has e 


: The count ti ſeized her arm, and wg: ff 
fered him to lead her down ſtairs, 11 


In the alsen they and Mes. | Laurie, 


f who had lately returned from her walk; 


and after the introduction, each of the 
party remained filent. Matilda and the 


8 were reflecting on the few preceding 
| F "Ek minutes; 


[ 70] 


minutes; nor were the thought of vn, 
| Laurie! leſs e en fp 


14 ceremonious A e this 
uncomfortable evening, and not one of 
the ar powers the count poſſeſſed, was 
| exerted to detain the ladies from retirin 8 


Wan to their chambers. 


% Good als my child, of gd Mrs. 
Laurie, as ſhe paſſed Matilda in the gal- 
lery, © Aubincourt is well, but we \ hall ; 
not ſee him at the Tower 2 1 


Matilda kiſſed ig hand ad ſilent 
thankfulneſs, and the unpleaſant intruſion 
of the count was almoſt forgotten. But 
the moment ſhe was alone, his extraordi- 
nary declaration, and the mandate he men- 
tioned, (which, doubtleſs, was from her 
father,) ruſhed acroſs her mind. She could 
but determine to continue firm in her re- 
jection of a man for whom ſhe had ſo de- 
cided an averſion, let the conſequence be 
what it youll ; n, though a dread of the 

eyil 


evil it might bring, ſeemed to hang on'her 
ſpirits, ſhe felt a conſcious rectitude in the 
reſolution, fince the count De Laffon ſhe 
could neither love or reſpect. 


The next whdonin g he Sia ſeized an 
opportunity of renewing his ſuit ; and when 
Matilda, as calmly as before, rejected it, 
a deadly e enen his counte- 


nance, 


. You may, ere long, tremble before the 
man, cried he, whom "you 0 thus 
| coolly defy.” © „ 

04 Never, my lord my aid Matil a with 
dignity. | 


5 Be x not too ſure,” returned he. A 
time may come. Your Youu Matilda, is 
intolerable. 8855 e e 


1 hop e, my lord, I ſhall always have 
—_ enough to 1 mannes en 


24 EF ws ad 
* 
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a #6] do not ſue twice, Vail, 


| 60 That 4 ua uſeleſs, my 1 — 
have given you my anſwer. 


Ves, Matilda, you 1 . your 
own, fate.---Read that, And ſee how | ſoon 


IP Ray pen | 


"He threw 155 a lter n her e 
which, as ſhe had anticipated its contents, 
did not move her to forget herſelf for a 


moment. The count was ſurpriſed, 28 | 
even awed by her compoſure. 


mot ti is not doo late yet,” cried þ he, ce oy y 
Matilda to retr | | | 1 


eee wick, 
the ſteady ſmile of diſdain, and, riſing from 


her ſeat, attempted to leave the rom. 


__ « You are now your own miſtreſs)” cried | 
he, but, the next time we meet, t 
| on may tremble,” - 30 


She 


— 


” 
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She felt a eg Adee creep through 

her veins; as he pronounced theſe words, 
and, unable to Pe was e to re- 
| ſeat herſelf. ; 


. <6 Hahaha: no dread of what may 6 
your fate * cried he, ſeizing her wriſt, 
Remember the eaſt wing !---Unheard 

dates await you !---Worſe than nn | 

den n aue Kaan 6 1 ITT a 


Matilda looked at this count — ima 
25888 ſhe read in his face the legible chi 
racters of conſummate villany. A thou- 
fand recollections ruſhed acroſs her mind, 
and ſhe, ſhuddefing, turned away her 


Po you, at length, fear me,” cried he, 
_ tauntingly,---** fear the man you but a mo- 
ment ago affected to deſpiſe Or do you, 
WE repeat it---do Ck . of 1 re- | 
8 e EOS | > 
Matilda fared to truſt her voice, a 


waving 


Fre) 


waving her hand, he threw himſelf from 
her, and exclaiming, * The next time we 
meet l he quitted the room; and, call- 
ing his ſervants, ſoon left the Tower. 


I 


4 The occurrences of the foregoing even- 


ing, as well as thoſe of the morning, ſwam 
in Matilda's thoughts like an imperfect re- 


collection, or a ſtrongly remembered dream. 


She pauſed in horror on the count's threats, 
but a faint hope of their impotence, ſerved 
to ſoften her terrors. Many of his words 
were inexplicable ; his mention of the eaſt 
wing particularly. And, on the entrance 


of Mrs. Laurie, ſoon ſhes his departure, 
ſhe could not avoid difclofing the particu- 


lars, from the mingled and inſupportable 
ſenſations ſhe felt of fear and indignation. 


Mrs. Laurie, ſtarted at the relation, 


and folding her hands, thanked Heaven, 


that her young friend had poſſeſſed a firm- 
neſs of mind ſufficient to repel the attacks 
of the infidious count. 


40 Oh, ü 


* at 


3 
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” Oh, Matilda ” exclaimed ſhe, you 


know. not from what you have eſcaped. 


Aubincourt's ſtory will beſt inform vou. | 
Would he were here, that you might this- 
moment join with me in thanking Heaven, 


- for your deliverance,” 


_ I tell you, IT will go to my lady l“ ex- 


claimed a voice in the hall, why ſhould 


not ſhe know it as well as we ?---She ſhall 


not be kept in ignorance of it. ---Let me 


Be- muſt tell ey" d 


3 The next e Martha burſt into the | 
room, with a pale face, and haggard look; 


and, before Matilda could aſk what wat 


the matter, ſhe began to communicate her 


tale; but her words were ſo wild, and ſo 
unconnected, that Matilda was obliged __ 
make her begin ſeveral times, before ſhe 


could form any clear idea 1 the reaſon of 
her fri ght. 


as ps as ſhe could talk ny be n 


ſtood, l found * her account, that 


David 


761 

David having ſeen ſome very alarmin g ap- 
pearance in the hall the preceding evening, 
had refuſed to mention what it was, till he 
ſhould have fatisfied himſelf by watching. 
It appeared, the count's valet and he had | 
ſat up late, and that after the valet had left 

him, David had gone, without a light, to 
| ſee if the great doors were faſt, but was 
obliged to retreat into the ſervants' room, 
where he paſſed the night, as he could not 
conquer his reluctance to croſs the hall 
again. His refuſing to communicate the 
cauſe of his alarm, had given double force 
to the imaginations of his fellow-ſervants, 
and every one waited for the next morning 
with the utmoſt impatience ; for he had fo 
far overcome his terror, as to determine to 
watch the next night in the hall, that he 
might be fatisfied of the reality or non- 
exiſtence of what crane” ſeen. e 


Matilda roared to lau 5 at the ter- 
 rors of Martha, but could not help finding 
herſelf infected with them, as well as with 
the belief, that ſome horrible crime had 

58 been 
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been perpetrated in the Tower, to which 
the count De Laffon was privy. His alarm 
in the gallery recurred ſtrongly to her re- 
imembrance, as well as the dark hints he 
had given of the eaſt wing; and ſhe await- 
ed the viſit of Aubincourt with peculiar 
impatience, as Mrs. Laurie had intimated, 


his ſtory would throw a light on theſe cir- 
cumſtances. 


— 5 - 


* 


In the evening he came, and Mrs. Lowe 
putting him in mind of his promiſe, he 
ſeated himſelf between her and Matilda, 
op poſite the window. The glowing clouds 
of evening threw a rich hue over the diſ- 
tant landſcape, and a yet warmer tint on 
the trees, that partially hid it. Aubin- 
court ſeemed to feel a placid calm, ſuited 
to the ſcene before him; and, after a few 
moments heſitation, began his recital. 


55 " ; | CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Danger, whoſe limbs of giant mould, 
What mortal eye, can fix'd, behold; _ 
Who ſtalks his round, an hideous form, 
Towing amidſt the midnight ſtorm. 
Collins. 


1 I may be neceſſary to inform you, 
my dear Matilda, that I am the ſecond fon 
of lord Elmwar ; and that to him I owe 
my education, as well as every moral ſenti- 
ment, and every principle of religion and 
| rectitude. | 


og orming 
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Forming a riking contraſt to my bro- 
ther, whoſe ſtudious taſte led him to pre- 
fer retirement, my indulgent parent favour- 
ed my arduous wiſh of following the ſteps 
of my military anceſtors; and, entering 
the army at nineteen, I began my career 


with all the enthuſiaſm een to my cha- 
3 acer. d eh | 


00 Wen being ordered to the north 
of England, I took leave of my tender fa- 
ther, whoſe grief wrung my heart with 
more ſorrow than ever I had before expe- 
rienced. He had long loſt my mother, 
whoſe features I in ſome meaſure bore; 
and, perhaps, it was this reſemblance that 
made him more loth I ſhould quit him. 
My brother, too, - my dear Edmund, was 


loſing his friend, and their united complain s 


had nearly made me give up my wiſh, and 
dedicate my days to filial love and friend- 
ſhip: but my father gave me a ſpirited ex- 
hortation on the duties of a ſoldier, and my 
yas botom was filled with an emulous 


ſpirit 


[ 8 1 


ſpirit of rivaling (or rather adding 00 th 
| names of any nee oft 7150 


0 45 0 our retirement, my 55 . * miy⸗ 0 
ſelf had ſeen little of the ſofter ſex, but 
I had conceived an idea of them, which 4 
few-months reſidence at C- (our win- 
ter quarters, ) put me in deſpair of « ever 
OY realized, 


« Yes, ſurely,” cried I, on a view of 
ſome ladies there, © ſome women in the 
world muſt be more amiable than theſe, 
or whence could the poets deduce their 
ſimilies ?---whence came the beautiful ideas 
of ſimplicity; united with, and proceeding 
from refinement ; or beauty infeparable 
from elegance and intelligence, if all the 
ſex are like theſe, any affected, or 


15 uninformed. bog 


+48 Perhaps, it was s their dreſs that, as well 

as their manners, gave me little hopes of 
ever ſeeing wy ideas fulfilled. An abſurd 

| extravagance 5 


| 61 J 


eitlaragedes of faſhion; dads 3 
ſimplicity, beauty, or elegance; and, diſ- 
appointed in my expectations, I turned from 
them in diſguſt; and once more ſought - 
amuſement in literature and the fine arts, | | 


< I not unfrequently rode over the ro- 
mantic environs of C=----, and there, ins. 
dulging the | poetic reveries of my imagi- 
nation, I uſed to draw a picture of the wo- 
man that would be calculated to make me 
love, and have often ſmiled at the obvious 
contraſt ſhe an to thoſe 8 thus lags 
to eſcape. 9199-903, 1 aft Kal tas 
e 0 
La It was in one of theſe excurfidns; when 
(as was cuſtomary) I was unattended, that 
I entered what appeared to be 4 ſmall wood, 
of which my curioſity led me to ſee the ex- 
tent. It was the latter end of November, 
and the road, by the over-arching boughs, 
affording a ſhelter from the bleak northerly 
wind, I was tempted to prolong my ride; 
and had proceeded ſeveral miles, before | 
reflected that I might ride many n and 
1 II. . not 


W e ye SAR. * 
— — m 
\ " 


- 


1 8] 


not Dk the end. af what was « undoubtedly 4 
re — 


Ie The wind all at once Cank: to a | end | 
cles ; and a ſlight ruſhing ſound convinced 


me, a ſhower of rain or hail was coming 


on. The gloom of evening ſhut in; and, 
with the returning blaſt, came the promiſed 
ſtorm, with ſuch violence, that, now com- 
pelled to ride for ſhelter, I choſe rather to 
go on, than return; in which caſe, I muſt 
have re-meaſured ten miles, before I could 
reach an habitation that would ſ ſhield me 
from the fury of _ elements. 


found a narrow bye road, that turned into 
the middle of the foreſt ; and, conjecturing 


it might lead to an opening, I turned my 
- horſe and purſued it, till it decreaſed to a 
09674 ſo narrow, that it was with difficulty 


1 could make OF; W 


"6 Em the Chick 3 HEY black 


Aouds. i it now became N dark and 
T4 [ hogan | 


> 
— © 4+ 


E 
1 began to repent having quitted the broad 
road, but dared not turn back, leſt I ſhould 
take a ann path, and get into a yet more 
intricate part of the foreſt; for ſeveral 
paths branched different ways from that in 
which I was riding. I was ſenſible this 
muſt lead to an opening or habitation; 
and, urging my horſe forward, I found my- 
ſelf ſuddenly clear of the buſhes, and-per- 
eren a N 8 ee at a mall W e 


fro Hog chi ins; 405 1 W a 
the ſpot. The clouds breaking a little. 1 
perceived I was near a large building, to 
which, the pale light, wavering and un- 
cy had you my only n i | 


„ I was kin 4 little of the 2 
when it became more dark, and the 5 
which had almoſt ceaſed, began to Hour on 
me with redoubled futy. 


1 140 wich much dieulty I hind 4 
gate in the wall that encompaſſed the build- 
5 ing, n as r two large dogs 

bk Os . -- began” 


e 1 84 10 
| began to bark with n a The 


light, which had hitherto been my guid- 
ance, immediately vaniſhed ; and, fearing | 
I ſhould run againſt the dogs, I drew my 


ſword, and advanced, as near as I could 


gueſs, to the place from whence the light 


had iflued. It was long before I found the 


entrance, and longer before any one an- 1 


ſwered to 8 . mu calls. 5 


* The bolts withinfide were at laſt un- 
drawn, and-a face, hardly human, appeared 
between the door and its poſt, half re- 


coiling at the violence of the-weather, _ 


apparently a as much * of me. 


«] begns to applicats fo Mae (for 


? 


I conceived I had not common courteſy to 
entreat,) and I obtained a promiſe of aſk- 


ing if I might be. admitted. 


„ The dogr was cloſed on me, and bar- 
red with the ſame flow caution as before, 


and I was,compelled to wait in the am 


half an hour, ere it was re-opened. 


th * 


3. 3 | 8 cc A Bake, 


151 


n 1 I knew not what to call, 
admitted me into a lofty hall, hung around 
with the barbarous enſigns of the feudal 
age, from which my conductreſs (for I 
judged the figure to be female) led me to 
a room, where ſat a man; the oy counter 
part of her who ind let me .o 520M 
| Cd Tb 3s tal 
25M With al Pale ons 1 had fancied I 
poſſeſſed, I could not help wiſhing I had 
braved. the ſtorm, rather than put myſelf 
into the hands of beings who looked not 
human. The man's black ſhaggy hair, 
hung over a face furrowed with indefihabla 
lines; and his eyes, as they turned with a 
ſuſpicious ſcowl on me, ſometimes glared 
cruelty, and all the train of horrors that 


* Ren a murderer. 


„The woman, whoſe Jocks (be det 
they might) were tucked up under a coarſe 
| ſtraw hat, offered me a ſtool to fit on, and 
added ſome fuel to the fire, for 1 me to _ 
We e Ng 


G 3 | "+ We urs ow For. 


0569. 


For fotne minutes a 8 ſilence 
| 8 till the violence of the wind and 
train cauſing the man to ſtalk to the win- 
dow, I remarked, the weather was had: 
My hoſt returned to his ſeat, and folded 
huis arms, without ſpeaking. Another long 
ſilence enſued; but the man broke it him- 
or at aſt, by ing. i in a SING of 8 
ber r 1Bottyuion tit 0 you not 2 out eme 
foppe benrthe: man yy be: dae! WY 


r 
* 
=. 


/ 


66 Be MOVER no concern hin me, my Wa 
Head! ſaid I. a ſoldier ſhould learn 
to endure all fatigues. I only want a little 
ſhelter, and when the rain 10 over, 1 


n be at Wh. | . 5 


Bat Betty, 0g ſeemed t to be ſome= 
what (compaſſionate, ſpread a cloth on a 
table, at the upper end of the room; on 
which ſhe placed ſome dried meat, and 
fruits, with butter and milk. She then 
ſeated herſelf at the board, and the man 
again invited me. 1 had not eaten ſince 
„ the 


\ 


1670 


45a 


ceremony; and my holt, growing, le 1 els re- 


ſerved, queſtioned me 11 8 5 my 99215 


* 
- 


ters, and offered n Ine 3 a bed. 
OF An C5 


15 6. 1 felt a Arange Cnſatign* at my haart, 
5 while I heſitated accepting his offer, but, 


; aſhamed of giving way to fuch an impulſe, 


1 complied with the invitation, and, men- 


tioning my horſe, Betty took a lanthorn, 
and d promiſed 59 put i it E. a mi: 5 5 


75 R 4 Fg : 1 * k 
. + 71 d 5 


„ «Y, ou ' ſmile,” id the! man, W a Betty 


officioulngs ; ; 15 own it is not a Woman's 
office, but ſhe is my ng my cook, and . 


my chamberlain | P33” 


cc I ventured" to as ine Hinte . cu- | 


rioſity on the oddity of this, but the man 
avoided the converſation ; and, after talk 
ing a while on indifferent ſubjects, ſhewed _ 
me the door of a chamber, where, he 
faid, I might 2 8 ; and bade me 800g | 
night. | | 


6 


— 


che morning, 8 "as then yithour 1 


* 


16]. 


| « The Hrſt view of my chamber firuck 
fomewhat of an awe on my heart. F our 
wh large arched windows, (from whoſe : aper- 
tures the wind chilted me with cold,) had 
no ſhutters better than a few ſlight boards, 


which, on endeavouring to pull fr Om their 5 


ö ſtation, dropped to pieces, or rattled diſ- 
N We r Keeping o. out che Vert. 


i . "The high canopicd bed, | 888 
muſt be damp, and, though weary and 
drowſy, forbore to lay myſelf on it ; but 

as my hoſt had given me a lamp, plentiful- 
IJ ſupplied with oil, 1 determined. to keep 
myſelf awake as long as pofſible, by pacing 
the length of the room. 


« therefore 3 my * . 
ſtopping to remark the lofty dimenſions, 
and cumberous magnificence of the apart» 
ment, which had evidently once been 


25 | ſplendid, but was now old and decaying ; . 


and ſometimes liſtening to the various 


ſounds the wind made in the crevices of 


the doors and wainſcot, which was ſud- + 
- dOenly 


16 


denly i by the Garions taking of 0 5 
maſtiffs, chained i in the court h 
rod 1 YA 
"00 1 opened or one > off the 1 Which, 
I imagined, looked that way, but the total 
darkneſs prevented my diſtinguiſhing a 
ſingle object; therefore, cloling the caſe- 
ment at the encreaſing clamour of the dogs, 
I took the lamp and my ed. Ps left 
the chamber. ; | . 747 
4. At Se e ofa PING N . 
ended in a landing- place, I was ſtartled at 
the appearance of the old man, looking | 
i eagerly out of a window, with the utmoſt 
marks of fear and agitation.---He appeared 
equally, alarmed at the Aght of me. 
16 Voung man,” faid 1 5 ue 
buſineſs have you here Ef | 


« 1 imagined, from "the dogs; you were 


in danger of houſebreakers, and am come 
to your aſſiſtance. 


- 


% The 


[ 99 7; 


2 man looked at me for a moment 
"wi diftruſt, and a ſomething like cruelty, 
An horrible ſuſpicion ruſhed on my mind. 

-I as enn "white he faid url: co 


1 5 4 G0 backt to your chanber---when 1 
want nt help, I. 1 will call _— 5 
* . He turned away, Land F again eptering 
the room, reſumed my walk, till the dogs 
ceaſed to bark, and the wind was again 


. to > howl 98 its > former drearineſs. | 


«c Tt was now Ante hot me to reflect o on 
my ſituation. In the hands of a man, 
whoſe very looks would have marked him 
as a robber, or an aſſaſſin; whoſe fears were 
apparently of the vigilance of juſtice, and 

whoſe ſolitary manſion might be the ſcene 
of unheard of deeds, in which I might pro- 
e 6 be the next victim. 1 


EET Full of theſe ae 1 Aenne! 
to endeavour an eſcape from this imagined 


receptacle of horror; firſt looking round, as 
1 


l 13 

if I ſearched for a ſomething to mii my 
terrible ſuſpicions.  A' ſmall door, which 
had hitherto eſcaped my notice, inſpired | 
me with a wiſh of knowing whither it led? 
I ſhook it ſome time without effect; for, 
being bolted or locked, it eluded my ef- 
ſorts, and only exhauſted the ſtrength that ö 
I reflected might be neceſſary to effect my 


eſcape, on which I was bent, though well 


aware of the difficulty I ſhould have in un- 
faſtening the doors, finding my horſe, and 
clearing the wood, in which I had LEY uns 85 
N 9 88 RTE (Jig pas oo 
. DTS. 622141033 p 4 
«I openell * door more — ; 
than before, and, deſcending: a narrow flight © 
of ſtairs, found myſelf in the room where 
we had ſupped. The motion for retiring 
had been made early; it was now about 
midnight. The wind had ſeparated the 
clouds, and a few ſtars glimmering faintly,. 
in concert with my lamp, rendered the un- 
couth furniture of this room more ſtriking, 
while ſome parts of it were * in dee P 
ſhade, a 19: 01 
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l 9%. 
In the hall, * put my ght! in a corner, 


as well to prevent its flaſhing through any 


erevices, as to be able to open the ponder- 
ous doors. I obſerved, as I was croſſing to- 
ward them, a railed gallery round three 


des of the room, 2 conſiderable height 
from the floor; over one part of Which 
hung a piece of white drapery, that, while 


I looked, began to move. In a few mo- 


ments I diſcovered it was part of a figure, 
that glided ſlowly to and fro that fide of the 
gallery. Surpriſe took poſſeſſion of my fa- 
culties, and pity ſucceeded, when I heard 
5 frequent ſighs; and at laſt ſaw the figure 
lean over the baluſtrade, with the drapery 


wrapped over its face, then ſigh heavily 
again, and, flowly ang. Na fot 


5 „ Semtiments of 3 and a wiſh 


. to alleviate the diſtreſs I had witneſſed, 


made me abandon my project of eſcape for 


a moment, and I ſought a ſtaircaſe where- 


by I might gain the gallery. Two large 
flights of black marble, aſcended uniformly 
from the entrance to each end of the gal- 


85 ; 


931 


from whence the figure had retired. Here 


liſtening, I heard the ſame ſoft ſighs, and 


| ſoon a plaintive voice exclaimed i in Italian: 


| «x * Unfor tunate captive! 1 What il "ol | 
come of thee ?---Whither canſt thou t turn 
for relief 2 


M0 « Apitated almoſt beyond endurance; I 
dared not ſtir from the ſpot to which this 
exclamation had riveted me. I breathed 
with difficulty, and could ſcarce collect my . 
thoughts ſufficiently to debate within my- 

ſelf how I ſhould act. Before I could form 
any plan, footſteps moved in the room, 

and after ' a ſhort pauſe the door was 


PER” 


I w 


« Tretired blind a dose pillar, that = 
I would not alarm, whoever might iſſue 
from the room, and the next moment a 
beautiful female figure entered the gallery, 
and retired to the end fartheſt from me. 
1 now left the ſhade, and placed myſelf ſo 
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tant 


as to + bi faintly perceived. on her turning 
round, nor was I deceived, when I conjec- | 
tured. my dreſs would aſſure her I did not 
belong to the manſion. She ſtopped when 

ſhe ſaw me; ſeemed irreſolute, and was 
turning round as if to retreat, but on my 
_ gently adyancing, and repeating the word 
friend, in Italian, ſhe approached, and 
drawing a veil over her face, pointed to 
the open door, and led the way thither. 
I followed into a deſolate apartment, where 
little or no furniture ſerved to detract from 
the drearineſs of its appearance, or to con- 
vey an idea of habitation. 


5 Alas * cried the elegant, captive in 
Englith : ©. How long. is it ſince aught 
but foes, have been ſeen by the unfortu- | 
nate Corpus A 


While ſhe ſpoke thus, a few embers 
on the hearth, aſſiſted by a dim lamp, 
gave me an indiſtinct view of a form, 
whoſe graceful proportion and youthful 
 tymmetry was diſplayed 1 in 108 moſt beau- 
tiful 


Le 
| tiful light, by a habit, equally fimple and 
elegant. Here was all my ideas fully rea- 


lized. Nay, I had never lifted wy ima- 
5 kite to ſuch reren. L 


0 A ſhort a followed hab en 
tion. 1 eflayed to ſpeak, but when ſhe 
ſeated: herſelf. and laid aſide her veil, my 
heart fluttered with violence, and my 
whole foul was abſorbed by a confuſion, | 


| as new as delightful ; as oppreſſive as faſci- 


nating. Behold, my dear aunt! in your 


Matilda, the exact image of Seraphine e 


when ſhe firſt enſlaved my heart! 

. Matilda who "fad Bikened 1155 * at- 
tention to his narrative, now bluſhed at 
the compliment the hope: flattering com- 
pliment, and while the hand of Aubincourt 
gently cloſed on hers, almoſt forgot he had 
been deſcribing the Innes of a paſſion | for 

another object. 


3 Seraphine, reſumed Aubincourt, 
ws mas her fears that by ſome unfortu- 
nate 


[96]. 


nate PREY HEE I had | become a captive 
ike | puma; RA RY 


201 n! language, at length, to inform 


her of the adventures of the evening, and 
to aſſure her that I would undertake her 
liberation, even at the expence r my life. 


« But there is no danger ;” cried I, with 
ardour, a few moments will Mie us 
from Us infernal eprom? | 


„ Alas, fir!” faid Seraphine, you do 
not recollect the dogs; they have already 


| barked, and one more howl would bring 


my inhuman gaoler to know the cauſe.” 


oc 1 felt the W of 555 ns 


and recollected the ſtormy night, with the 5 
difficulty I ſhould have in finding my 


horſe ; I thought, too, that a better convey- 
ance might be found at a more convenient 


ſeaſon, by which, Seraphine would not be 
ſubjected to the diſagreeable neceſſity of 
riding on horſe- back. 


« My 


b 


b Niyanxästy for her, ab it raiſed my: 

| Jeſire of conducting her to her friends, al- 
moſt to a pitch of enthuſiaſm, rendered me 
prudent; and feeling for the delicacy of 

her ſituation, of which ſhe often eyinced 

her ſenſe by deep bluſhes, I onde more 


aſſured her of protection and liberty, and; | 


n her, 1 retired to 2555 mn igt - 
| 428 
508 1 has now no fon fit bh a 
on deſcending into the hall, was at liberty 
to remark the dark magnificence, and huge 
_ grandeur of its furniture and dimenſions. 
The two ftair-caſes, and the heavy balu- 
ſtrades of the gallery, were the leading 
features, and ſeemed to have been con 
ſtructed for a race of men ann the 


gigantic, b Sc bages, 


KgBut even this ſtriking view of Gothic 
gloom, had not power long to detach my: 
thoughts from the fair unfortunate, with 
whom I had thus accidentally met. Her 
fine turned features ſtill appeared before 
my eyes; the ſoft, yet intelligent expreſ- 
Vl "= Mi e 


1 60 


3 fion of her looks, and her voice modulated 
by ſenſibility and at a l in 
yy ears. 


ne Bur I e Matilda, that I am tiring 
 you.---To-morrow, at this hour, I will 
_ reſume my tale. I have wearied my own 
ſpirits by thus talking ; ; ſing to me, Matilda, 
and refreſh them ; muſic i is the beſt þalm 
for a wounded ſpirit,” | 


Not a gleam of the ſun lingered i in the 
weſt ; twilight had ſpread i its deepeſt gloom, | 
and its laſt ſighs whiſpered through the trees 
that ſhaded the window. Matilda's voice 
was in yniſon with Aubincourt 8 feelings ; ; 
he ſometimes ſwelled a pauſe with her, and. 
then dropped to the low cadence of a ſe- 
cond, and ſoothed himſelf into the peace- 
ful compoſure „from which the recital of | 


his 35 life had drawn him. | 
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Nov rayieſs Midaight flings her fable pal 
1 Athwart the horizon, and with pond'rous mace 
In, dead repoſe weighs down o'er labour d nature; 
While we, the buſy inſtruments of fate, 
Dnmindful of her ſeaſon, wake like ghoſts, 
To add new horrors to the ſhadowy ſcene. 
| | Juensox, 


| TH E next morning, 1o impatiently | 
_ awaited by the ſervants, at length arrived; 
and David, in anſwer to the numerous queſ- 

tions of what he had ſeen, gave the ſimple 

word, Nothing. It is hard to ſay, whe- | 

ther, on this, his companions were moſt EE, ; 


2 pleaſed 
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pleaſed or diſappointed ; for notwithſtand- 
ing their terrors, the love of the marvel- 


| lous would have been gratified by ſome 
horrible recital, and themſelves would have 


received conſequence, by ſubſtantial proofs 
of the truth of their 3 reſpect- 


ing the Hhirite of the Tower. 


Matilda rewarded David for his courage, 
in venturing to watch, fince he had really 
belieyed he ſaw a ſomething the preceding 
night, not altogether natural; and thanked 
him for thus ſtifling, by his prudent re- 
ſolution, the ignorant ee of 1 —_ 
low ſervanits, oj ts | 


In the evening, Aubincourt came, and, 
faithful to his promiſe, renewed his ſtory. 
Matilda, who had with difficulty conceal-. 


ed her emotions on the laſt evening, now 
determined to employ herſelf 3 in ſomething, 
that ſhould not ſubject her to much obſer- 
vation: She, therefore, placed her draw 
bold pang near the! WO and. began 


% 


-: ſketching 


1 111 


hetdhingh a figure, white: Aubincaurt re- 
ſumed his narrativen 115 
"BRIT 2&9) nai f 
The lamp given me by the man would 
hardly light me to my chamber again, ere 
the dry wick refuſed to burn, and ſunk 
amidſt the almoſt exhauſted oil, leaving 
me in total darkneſs. But this was f 
little importance; I had no inclination to 
ſleep, and did not wiſh to find the bed 
therefore continued to pace the room till 
near morning; when reflection gave way to 
drowfineſs, and, finding a chair, I placed 
myſelf in it, and ſoon loſt 9 780 ann 
brance i in. the arms of ** ; ,20igdq 
Hi The revorkivig wen had not l. 3 
ed through the haze that . over hs 
| foreſt, before I awoke, and began to des 
| liberate on my future operations. Having 
laid my plan, I wrote a few lines with a 
pencil, on a ſcrap of paper, intending tic 
put it in Seraphine's way ; wherein I in- 
formed her of my intentions, and the day 
on which ſhe might expect me to liberate 
H 3 5 her 


a * 


her: from | confinement. The man ſoon 
after called at my door, and informed me 
breakfaſt was ready. . | 


* T deſcended: to the room in which we 
had ſupped; and, during the repaſt, en- 
deavoured to gain ſome little ſhare of the 
old man's eſteem, and ſo far ſucceeded, as 
to obtain a ſort of conſent to my viſiting. 
ham again, and a promiſe of his _— | 
me * en out of the CATER 


[,-66 1 was now fearful I ſhould find no op- 
portunity of conveying the note to Sera - 
phine, and began to repent that I had not 
ſtaid longer on the preceding evening, and 
ttzhen ſettled the method of her eſcape; till 
tte man ſaying he had ſome buſineſs to do, 
while Betty got my horſe ready, went out, 
and I faw him paſs the window, and retire | 


zt 
9 1 — o 
"app. 2 a 
4 
_— 3 


FREE 
a i 


<a4pong ſome ruins that MU the man- 
18 


— ING Roe * 


1 0 I now went into the hall, a 1 ß | 


_ to * put the paper on the 
| | point 


* 2 — 
r „ i — 
N rer 


— — — 
* 1 
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- 


point of' my ſword; and gave itt ber th 


1 


L 


the baluſtrade. ee II | ; a 


0 There, * cried I, * you gs find my 


plan.---Adieu, moſt lovely Seraphine ſacs 
Be affured, I will not reſt n om are fae 


with your friends. Fe 


60 Ol end S ſhe, Do no- 
thing raſhly ;---be ſecret, or we are loſt; 


a father confines me here !” 


My plan muſt be changed then,” ſaid 
1:---< Obſerve the day, and await oy 14 


e pearance. 


3 She waved her hand, and withdrew. 
I would have ſaid more, but, afraid of diſ- 


covery, I returned to the other room; and 
the man being ſoon ready, walked by the 
fide of my horſe till we came to the road, 


then, bidding me good morrow, ſtruck ' 
into the. foreſt —_ a afferent path. 2 Ml 


6 But L had marked the road to the 
1 4 manſion, bh 


[104] 
manſion, by the particular poſition of ſome 
Nees; and, after riding back a few paces, 
to aſcertain it, my * YER . 


. 3 to 5 


Phine, (which was near a week afterward,) 
I took two ſoldiers, on whom I could rely, 


with my ſervant, and ſome excellent wine; 
and, entering the foreſt, ſoon reached the 
road that led to the houſe. Here I bade 
the poſtillion wait, with the chaiſe, and 
9 with my little party, on foot. 


. When 1 came ie rg of the 
place, I repeated my directions to the ſol- 
diers, who were to kill both the dogs the 
moment I was let i in, (which would create 
no ſuſpicions i in the man, as their ceaſing to 
bark would be ſuppoſed to proceed from 
my being received, ) and then to retire to 
the ſkirts of the amphitheatre, the wood 


formed in front of the 1 and there 
await my coming. 


95 It was now quite dark. 1 proceeded, 
i with 


„ L 


N 4 


with Peter and the wine; and was readil 


let in, as ſoon as recognized by Betty, .; 


„The countenance of the man, which 
had aſſumed ſomewhat- of ferocity on our 
entrance, relaxed when he beheld the wine 


with which Peter was loaded, and bright- 


ened into ſomething like a ſmile, when 1 g 


ſaid I was come to ſpend. the night in jolli- 


ty, as a return for his hoſpitality i in receiv- 


ing me defere, er bad Sletet N 


#8 © * 


wy While he mas anſwering, I liſtened ts 


4 = dogs. 1 Whey ſuddenly ceaſed barking 


without being noticed, by either Betty or 


her maſter; and the former ſpreading ſome | 


* 


refreſhments on the table, Peter uncorked _ 


the wine, whoſe animating ſpirit had ſoon 
ſo much influence on the old man, that his 


heart began to be opened, and he infiſted 


that I ſhould ſpend that night, and the next 


day with him. This was exactly what I 


wanted. I plied him and Betty ſo ſucceſs 


fully with the juice of the grape, that I 
had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing them nearly 


* 


＋ 54 intoxicated, 
. - 


1 206 1 


8 3 before 1 aſked to be ſhewh to 


my e | 


40 . difficulty, preceded us to 


my former apartment; and I had taken 
care to leave the unemptied bottles ſo well 


in ſight, that they might tempt the anti- 


. * quated pair to ſolace themſelves, _ a . 
more, after our departure. | 


— A 
N 


«© A 4 bed was in the room for 
Peter's repoſe, and he threw himſelf oh it 
while I paced the floor, liſtening with im- 


patience to every noiſe that might tend ta 


aſſure me, thoſe below were departing to 


« At length, I heard them aſcend. with 


irregular ſteps, and retire to their reſpec 
tive chambers, but I would not venture to 
leave mine till after another half hour had 
elapſed. In that time, I recollected the 


cloſet, which I now, with Peter” 8 aſſiſt· 
ance, might eaſily open. 5 


bl 


« We 
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10 © We 3 . the door _ 


from the poſt with little difficulty, but we 
found little or nothing to gratify curioſity, 

except an old broken ſword with a creſt' on 
' the hilt, and a motto annexed. 


«© This,“ id I, ſecuring it, . may aſ- 
ſiſt in diſoovering to be this: infernsl 
place b. | can 


« We ſhut the door. and POO with- 
but obſtacle to the hall, where I bade 
Tens wait. 2 | - 5 I 


= flight noiſe brought Seraphine to the 
door. Her agitation had given her cheeks 
more colour, and her beauty was heighten= 
ed by a little confuſion, into which my ap- 
pearance threw her; but my chains were ri- 
vetted, when on eſſaying to expreſs her 
gratitude, a few tears announced her deli- 
cate e. 


«] hope,” cried ſhe, after a moment's „ 
pbauſe, | 


L108) 
pauſe,” et your 3 has not made e for- 
. e Al 5 91 7 Nic - Hen 

_ Keys' 4. returned. * 4 Heavens 
what keys?” | ts. iid; 


+86 Undone !” exclaimed Seraphine, the 
folding doors are always locked, and the 
keys depoſited- -I know not Where. 


Pale with deſpair, ſhe followed us 
into the hall, and I was preparing to force 
the doors, when I found they were un- 
_ faſtened, as, amidſt the jollity of the night, 
8 bad been utterly en : wo 


The n flew open, and Seraphine | 
found herſelf at large, but ſhe ſhuddered 
at the ſight of the dark foreſt, and appear 
ed to Wt tie ſome (outing conflict. 

«FG Where am 1 1” * das Jook- 
ing at me, as if to _ whether ſhe malt ö 
truſt to my honourtrt. 


— 


— 


« felt 


lt 


1 


1466) 1 Kl the full force of the' 1554 and . 
immediately anſwered, in the hands of a 
ſoldier, who would lay down his life to 


preſerve his valuable charge 4 one wy 
pleaſant fedtZromtroilde eu Nene 


* = 


6 She 3 | fatisfied, and. put her 
arm within mine; and I ſaw. ſhe felt yet 


more aſſured, when ſhe came within in hp 


of ee, 80 


Few words cafſed © in our way to the 


chan. and ſtill leſs after we entered it. 


Seraphine was too full of emotion, and 1 


too much hurt at that emotion, to permit | 


much converſation. 


* 


22 


4 25 G $eraphine, 0 on our r arrival | 


at C-----,- to apartments I had previouſly 


ſecured, and, having ſtaid to ſee her a little 
n I was about to take my leave. 3 


0 Oh, my deliverer---my benefattar,” 35 
cried ſhe, burſting into tears, ©. hat am I 


to call you, or how pre my gratitude 3 


* I briefly 


tue! 


1 briefly eld. her my name, and the 
rank of my Aber. | 


« And how,” cried the; « can 1— 
955 acknowledge theſe obligations? 


« By making yourſelf as comfortable,” 
returned I, as circumſtances will permit. 
When your ſpirits are better, and you have 
overcome the agitation you have ſuffered, 
I will deliver you fafely to any friend you 
chooſe to name. But at preſent, let me 
entreat you be calm; conſider yourſelf in 
honourable hands, and ers 798 Tuture 
happineſs.” | 


| 


5 Aubincourt m 1 


es ! it is but my duty to inform you of the 


name and misfortunes of the hapleſs girl 
you have ſaved from a life of impriſon- 
ment, Pa. from death. 


wie Not to night,” aid I, . you require 
reſt, I will ſuſpend my curioſity till to- 
morrow. Adieu dear madam, in the 
(8 : morning 


110 


morning you will bonaur me with almijt- 
tance 5 5 12 


* ' Seraphine bowed, and I left her. | 


© The next morning I t my celpolis, 
and frightened at her paleneſs, would have 


perſuaded her as well as myſelf, ſhe was 


ill; but ſhe aſſured me with a melancholy 


ſmile, that long confinement and habitual 


grief had drove all colour from her cheeks, 
and left the a hue I witneſſed, e 


ec And yet, '” 1 FEY e ho N 


have this intereſting paleneſs chaſed by 
8 the moſt lovely bloom that ever adorned 
a a cheek? No, no; I am n. n | 


beauty muſt be pallid. 


Nou will 'perhaps think,” ful Sera. 
phine, (when you hear my little detail, 


that I have wanted fortitude ! Alas! 


where is the ſtrength of mind that can 


cC.eolly ſupport the deprivation at once of 
liberty and fame? 


. I am,” 


a } 


+ Lam, 1 ſhe, why daugh- 
ter of F erdinand Count Del Fiori.“ 


- Matilda' ſtarted at the. mention of her 
mother's name, but the ſucceeding _ ” 


r * e Os 


20 „ My Aber was a Neapolitan, of con- 
| fiderable family: and fortune; and, loſing 
my amiable mother in my infancy, I was 
ſent over here, to be educated in the ſa- 
mily of. Lord Arthurine, who had married 
Maria Del Fiori, the youngeſt ſiſter of my 
father. But he, unable to deprive” him- 
ſelf of the fight of his only child, ſoon 
followed me; and, ſettling in the Tower 
of Ruthyne, fondly cheriſhed me as his 
only hope, endeavouring to form me after 
his own Heart, in the mould of wiſdom, 
humanity and W "1 > 


2 My 4 at Maine zuded « on with 
that ſoft ſerenity uſually marking the path 
of childhood; and, not till ſixteen, had 1 
a with ** ſave that of ſeeing my 


dear 


( 143 ] 


dear father as happy as myſelf, and of de- 
taching his thoughts from the grave of my 
beautiful mother, to which they too often 
recurred. 


. father, one evening, ſent for me 
to his library. I went, and found him 
trembling through exceſs of rage, and his 
countenance unuſually inflamed with re- 
ſentment. | 


ce Degenerate daughter,” ad he, « pre- | 
pare for the puniſhment that awaits my un- 
exampled * and erima 4 


1 ſeat received my trembling frame, 
' which could not ſupport this unlooked-for 
acculation. 


" Tremble,” continued my father, ** at 
the gloom of a convent, whoſe gates, once 
ſhut on you, can never more be opened; 
and reflect, that you can only fave yourſelf, 
by naming che wretch that has e 
you.” "vs 
Vor. U. 1 Jl * 


14 


l knew not het to anſwer, but fat 


| Kupified with ſurpriſe. 


« Speak !” cried my father, name e your 


Villanous lover!“ : 


R 8 Ales: my lord!” ce 3 1 
know not what you mean |!” 


6 Baſe evaſion 1 have proofs to - the 
contrary, too flagrant.---Yet I will bury 
your ſhame in filence, if you will but name 
the wretch, whoſe blood muſt wipe out the 
blot in your honour.” 


« Still, my lord, I am ignorant of what 
« you allude to.---Can I name a lover I ne- 
ver ſaw?” 5 e | 
« Remember the convent, and do not 
equivocate.” 


„Lou, my lord, have often told me, 
_ gloom or ſunſhine is the ſame to a mind 


r 8 in native innocence.” . £ . 


1115 J 
* My father now grew enraged. (Ah, 
my deliverer, remember the tenacity of 
Italian honour, and pity him.) He rung 
a bell; and, on the. entrance of twa 


domeſtics, ' he bade them execute their 
<< 


« | was taken immediately into the 
court, and placed on a horſe, apparently 
waiting for that purpoſe. In a ſhort time, 
ene of the men mounted behind me, and 
7 ventured to aſk, whither he was conduct- 
ng me Fa 


© To Italy,” anſwered he, ſurlily ; and, 
ſpurring his horſe, trotted through the fo- 
reſt without ſtopping, or altering his pace. 


«© Beneath the preſſure of grief and fa- 
tigue, I fainted ; and recovered but to find 
| myſelf in total darkneſs, though going 
much flower, and ſupported with ſome 
degree of tenderneſs by the man behind 
me ; who, finding me recovered, begged : 

| A . "aw 


ns). 


"oy CPP, alarmed, tis '& mould come 


to no harm while I was under his care | 


but told me, not to think I was going to 


mY 


I ſpoke not, neither could I imagine 
what was going forward; for my ideas 


. (confuſed by diſtraction) were too un- 
Tonnected for me to remember my fa- 


ther had abandoned me, and that I was 


left to the mercy of one of his loweſt me- 


nials. 


« ] know not how long we travelled, 


_ for J have no perfect recollection of any 


thing, till we came, about midnight, to a 
large foreſt. After riding into it a, conſi- 
derable way, we ſtopped. The man hal- 
looed; and riſing lights, with confuſed 


28 ifued from ſome nn. : 


nee? | Almoſt repent this entering on 2 
wicked buſineſs, ſaid the man, to an- 


| other, who was diſmounting, I have 


a great 


Top? 


a great mind to _ i, to a convent 
=... | 


ts Oh, Heaven, thought I, what haſt 
thou prepared for me worſe an a con- 


vent!“ 


1 But you are not maſter here,” ſaid the 
other, rougbly, ſeizing the horſe * the 


bridle 3 * fo diſmount. 


” My conductor ſighed, and, taking arg 


down carried me into a cave, almoſt con- 


cealed by buſhes ; at the farther end af = 
which, ſtood another man with a lamp. I 
was put through an aperture, juſt wide 
enough to admit one perſon, while the men 
following, led me along a paſſage arched 
over, and paved with flag ſtones. At the 


end of this, the third, who had followed 
us, opened a door, and when we had paſſ- 
ed, ſhut and bolted it on the other ſide; 


I 3 . toward 


after which, I heard his footſteps dying 
way in indiſtinct murmurs, as he retreated 


' 
* 
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toward the foreſt. This ſeemed the de- 


cifion of my fate. I was now, perhaps, 
near my laſt hour. I caſt my eyes round 


the horrid cave, (as the men were talking 
to themſelves in a diale& I could not un- 


derſtand,) and my heart ſickened at the 


ſight of its dreary walls, which were 


ſtreaming with chilling damps, and thought 
it the deſtined place, where my life was to 


be ſacrificed to _ my e fa- 


ther. 


The men ceaſed talking, and, leading 


me forward a few ſteps, ſtopped ſuddenly, 
as I thought, to perpetrate the unnatural 


deed. I ſcreamed involuntarily, and the 


cavern rung with my. voice, It made me 


ſhudder, for I thought it might be the laſt 


found I ever ſhould hear; but, feeling my- 
ſelf lifted up, I opened my eyes, (which 
I had cloſed in horror,) and faw I was at 
the foot of a broad ſtone ſtair-caſe. Pleaſed. 
to depart from that dreadful place, I be- 
gan, with the aſſiſtance of my companions, 


to 


E 

to afcind; From this, led another paſſage; 
and the men opening a door at the end of 
it, led me into a room, where fat an old 
woman, blowing a fire. She placed a 


ſtool for me to fit on, and conduct- 
ing the men to another door, where ſhe 


5 bade them en night e to me 


e Her appearance „ ee me of the 
little recollection my former diſtreſſes had 
left me ;---not all the reſolution I poſſeſ- 
Ted cauld fave me, when this hag-like 
creature CITING and aſced me why * 
Was N 5 wile 


" 1 knew not what paſa afterward ; 
a happy inſenſibility ſaved me ſome” time 


| from the deſpair that nearly overwhelmed 
me when wy reaſon returned. | 


„ My health being sh injured, 
my thought proper to remove me to a 
mor commodious apartment, and, when, 


8 my 


Fn 120 Ts 
my illneſs was ſomewhat gone off, the liv 
berty of walking in the gallery was allowed 


3 


I now uſed to reflect on my father's 


anger, and the myſtery of my confinement, 


till reaſon would again threaten to forſake 
me; but at length, the turbulence of my 


grief . and a ſettled nas 4 ſuc- 
ceeded. 5 


50 Tuo miſerable years paſſed in this 


gloomy priſon,” when you, my generous 


friend, appeared like a guardian angel, and 
ſaved me nar tis lingering MIS ex- 
Iſtence.” | 


« I 3 leave you, my dear friends, 8 


continued Aubincourt, 9 to imagine what 


I felt on this recital; yet, more attentive 
to Seraphine' s feelings than my own, I en- 


. treated to know how I would be of ow: 


ſervice to her.” 


U rer 5 5 


40 1 inn but one friend cont thas T va 
hope will afford me an aſylum,” cried ſhe; 
 agonizingly ; * to be conducted to the ſeat 
of lord Arthurine, is now all that I can 


with for; he is, as I before ſaid, my > 


uncle, and ſurely will not refuſe to ſhelter 
me |” 8 


dhe then expreſſed her wiſhes to go 
the next day. I left her to prepare for 

the journey; but I begged to be permit- 

ted to ſup with her; and in that evening 


drank deep of the paſſion that has ſince 


been the bane of my peace. A thouſand 
times was I on the point of declaring 
how fervent my admiration---how tender 
my eſteem ;---but, a fear of wounding 
her delicacy, and that gratitude might im- 
pel her to acknowledge an affection, whe- 
ther ſhe felt it or no, forbade me; and 
I determined to reſtore her to the protec- 
tion of her father, before I even hinted 
of my paſſion, 


« But 


— 


gut I have that to ſay now, Matilda, 
; that muſt wound your feelings in the moſt 
exquiſite manner. Juſtice demands. that 
I ſhould do it, but tenderneſs for you for- 
bids it. Summon your reſolution to hear 

me, or conquer all ſcruples, and bid me 
g cee. N 


I wilt Jeave you till to-morrow - 
you ſhall then give me your anſwer.” zi 


bl as aroſe, and, bidding chem * good 
, | night,” . 


HAP. 


e 


. ſubtle miſchief, ieee Ae Loney 
Ixrnson. 


IN the morning, Matilda reaſoned herſelf 
into a belief, that ſne could bear whatever 
unpleaſant circumſtance Aubincourt had to 
relate. She plainly ſaw the fate of Sera- 
phine was cloſely. interwoven with that of. © 
her « own family ; and an imperfect recol- 

_ lectins 8 


obey. 


[124] 


5 lection of a converſation the once ed 
between her governeſſes, gave her an idea 


of what ſhe was going to learn, and ſoft- 


ened the pangs ſhe muſt otherwiſe have 


, ra felt. 


In the evening, Aubincourt again ſeated | 


; kimſelf between Mrs. Laurie and Matilda, 
- and reſumed his __— £ 


NE Wa $a ted. Matilda, that you 


Will hear me with calmneſs, but I fear for 
- you, when you hear all. | Yet you wiſh 


me to continue: and however painful, 1 


ro. 


] proffered my attendance to Sera- 


phine in her journey, and was accepted 


without reſerve. Never did I ſpend fo 


delightful a day. We were received with 
joy by the ſervants, to whom Seraphine was 


known, but with as much ſurprize as if 
the had riſen from the grave; and when 
te Was announced to lord . 


tn). 


(wha was fitting with a friend in a {aloon,) 
he ftarted from his feat. | 3 


e Villain!” lid he to the ſera 
vant,” it is not Ppoſlible ! MG 27 Del 


Fi iori is dead!“ 


„ 


- On her appearance, a wild horror _ 


fluſhed over his countenance, and he could 


hardly command himſelf enough to con- 


n her on her life n health. 


33 


« Alas, my lord,” cried 18 1 


come to you, e and an outcaſt : on 
your friendſhip I am compelled to throw 


P 


myſelf, and if you refuſe me an affine 3 


Tam loſt indeed!“ 


« His eyes ſparkled, he appeared a 


| Joiced; and looked at his friend with a 
triumph, that I, who narrowly watched 


every turn of his countenance, could not 


account for: but aſſuring her ſhe might 


depend on his protection, ſhe introduced 
me, , and I NE ſome conſtrained civili- | 


ties, 


* 
2 % 
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ties, with an invitation to day the . 
But another deſign had poſſeſſed my ima- 
gination, and declining the earl's invita- 
tion, I beſought Seraphine to remember 
me, who burſt into tears, and again 
thanked me Beg her deliverance. 


Ty, « 1 threw | myſelf. into the chariot juſt 
as it was getting dark, and faintly diſ- 
tinguiſhing her white robe in the door 
way, 1 ſighed out Aa tender adieu, and 
5 90 SY | | 


_ My 1 was to come immediately 
- to this Tower, and obtain an audience of 
the count. Hither I arrived, and on en- 


quiring for * was told he could not be 
ſeen. 


41s he ill? faid I 


WAS. 


cc 1 3 —faid TEL man, --- $6 Do, | 


not ill, but he e wilky not t dt 
any one. 


: + 


« May 


i wm 
4 6% 
- 4 


(47). 


5 4 1 aſe,” aid 1. & for what 
reaſon ?? 


os Why, fir; I believe I may tell you, 
he has ſent away his only daughter ;--- 
| ſhe is dead, and — feels n like 


repentance. 


J bring tidings of his daughter.” 


It was with much difficulty I could | 
make the man move; between a torrent 
of queſtions, his joy and ſurprize, when 
he found I had actually ſeen his lady 

Seraphine. I believed I ſhould have to 

wait the whole day before 1 could ber | 
M0 the count. 


12 At gd he ran and returned inſtan- 
taneouſly, and without æppearing to know 
what he did, caught me by the hand, and 
conducted me to a room hung with black. 

where was s the n count. 


: « 
e . 1 5 


/ 4 
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| Matilda and; Mrs. Laurie, W l 8 
8 their alarm in that room, and gave each 
8 . e ” „ 7 


we” 


. The grief-woen, yet dignified counte- 
- nance of the count, impreſſed me with a 


| | : reſpect, that not all the recollection of his f 


former cruelty could baniſh. 

6 And do you young man, bring me 
tidings of my Seraphine? ſaid he, Do 
you come to give the finiſh of my miſeries, 
and ſay that ſhe expired in your fight ? 
Wretched father ! that could ſuffer thy 
only comfort, to die in the confines of a 
conv; in the arms of ſtrangers.” i 


« ] was affected even to tears, by the 
expreſſion with which he ſpoke, -and 
looked. 1 | | : % 6 8 x 5 


Vet ſurely,” thought I. . he cannot 
know the real occurrences :---why ſhould | 
he ſuppoſe her dead ?---His mention of 
_ convent too I—-Ah, I ſuſpect ſome 
counter= 


11991. 
counter-plot i in this, of which he is an 


| ignorant. 


* 


c 1 curned to kim. 


Would you,” NP 35 * could you 
ſee your daughter alive believe her! inno- 5 
cent?“ | 


2 would forgive her,” ſaid the count, 
Wen fich. 26 9 ft ni {gfe 


1 You do, then, to this moment, believe 
her guilty 4A ee n 1 
« Tam too fatally convinced M W} 
. could forgive . 


ann would ſtake my life on her i inno- 
cence; and, till you believe it, you never 
can ſee her.. 1288 


cc See her!“ cried the count, with a ; 
wild air, © alas! why do you thus torment 
me? has not the abbeſs, to whom I com- 
Vor. II. K mitted 
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mitted her, given me a Kichful agcount of 
her death! 


« It is falſe,” exclaimed I,. I left her, 


three days ago, alive, and in health.” 


I repented of my haſte, when the 


poor count, unable to bear the hearing, 
fell back almoſt ſenſeleſs. I raiſed him, 
and, calming the various paſſions that ſtrug- 
gled in his boſom, I again 3 him, Se- 
raphine was innocent. 


« I will believe you,” cried he, but 
= at this billet, how black it ſtands 


againſt her,” 


* He n a ſcroll, written in an 


elegant female hand, in which was an aſ- 
fſignation, couched in terms ſo groſs, that 


none but a jealous Italian could, for a mo- 
ment, have ſuppoſed it written by Sera- 


I then entered on a detail of what 


(m1. 


had paſſed, from the night on which t 


found her in the dreary priſon, to the pre- 


ſent moment; and concluded, by offering 


to go immediately and conduct . to the 
Tower « | 


The extremes of joy, repentance and 
indignation, into which the count was alter- 
nately thrown, ſuffered him not to anſwer; 
and I, recollecting the ſword-hilt I had 
found in the manſion 1 in the foreſt, gave * 


ito” Tx#Li 


ry of the counter-plot. od | is a ** talk. 


for me, Matilda, to tell you, the devices 


were thoſe of Arthurine l“ 


Aubincour t pauſed.-—-Matilda ſhudder- 


ed at the revealed crimes of her father, 
and felt an oppreſſion at her heart, like that 
of dread, that all was not yet told. She 
ſhed a few tears, and beſopght Apbincoues 


do continue. 


3 I will paſs over what followed,” re- 
K 2 | ſumed 


= _—_ co 1 - 
. 
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Ya he, ce til the count aſked me con- 
une . PE 


der And how can I rewind this never-to- 


- be-forgotten benefit ?” faid he, when I had 
7 anſwered. 


n 'You will think me preſumptuous, if I 
name my wiſhes !”” exclaimed I, faulter- 


8 8 Never---never can you be preſump- 
tuous OY | | 

Then, give me,“ cried I, kneeling, 
Oh, give me the charming woman I re- 
ſtore to you,” if her ſentiments coincide 
with mine.” den oh Dh 


4. Riſe,” ald the count, Seraphine | is 
yours ; go, my dear Aubincourt,---haſte 
and plead your cauſe ;---your countenance 
tells me n deſerve her.---She muſt be 


Nur * 


Aubincourt 


3 
S 
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as he repeated this ;---ſhe had leaned her 


head back on the ſofa ;---her eyes were 


_ cloſed, and an aſhy paleneſs overſpread her 
| countenance He gazed at her a mo- 


ment in anxious meditation, 5 and conti- 


nued: 


«© Not a moment was now to be loſt. * 


travelled night and day; and, arriving at 
Arthurine, the firſt object I ſaw, was Sera- 
phine.---She ſtarted at me, and 
turned away. | 


bk Oh, Serap hine,” exclaimed I, T7 1 


come to bring you happineſs ! 


£6 ; he at; on me with a look of an- 


guiſh that I never ſhall forget: For me, "0 


the cried, © there is no happineſs” 


% Not even in the forgiveneſs of your 


facher??? 


„Ah J cried ſhe, ſinking on her knees, 


K 3 1 


Aubincourt turned his eyes on Matilda 


g * 


Late. Aubineont 91 ee 2-4 on 


1 % 


l K it 4s to my miſery it comes too 


va I ela yed to raiſe ek: put! my 8 


| failed me. 24 tottered to a pillar, againſt 
Which I leaned for ſupport, and felt my 


heart fluttering as doubtful SPE to 80 


Fe on, or ſtop for ever, 


WL Young, ard unuſcee! to ſorrow, this 
blow, levelled at my deareſt Hope, was too 
much for nature to ſuſtain. I covered my 
face, and uttered a groan, that appeared to. 


rend my very ſoul, 


cc Seraphine now haſtily aroſe, a 


leſt the ſervants ſhould diſcover me in that 


fituation; and beſought me to follow her 
into the faloon, Where the might give me 


an account of all that had — during my 


« She led on, _ 1 adh fol- 
lowed ber. 


6e I have 


n, IN 7 
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4 1 have been very uifordinats,” bad 

ſhe, „ but I hope I have not done wrong. 

Had I known my father's forgiveneſs could 


have been obtained, I ſhould not have taken 
this haſty ſtep.” 


| '«@ She was beginning to explain berker S 
when the perſon we had found with the 2 
boy on our arrival, entered the room. 


= 


cc Seraphine aroſe to meet him m. 


% My lord, ” ſaid ſhe, ah emotion, 
* out generous friend. has doubled our ob- 


| ligation to him---he has H the for 
e of my father. 


«« She urea while + Toy, aroſe from, | 
my ſeat. 5 | | 


« I beg your pardon, my friend, fd 
ſhe to me, I believe the count t de Laffon 
is unknown to rel 


— —— — —— ——ñ—— — 
8 — — > — — 


Matilda ſtarted at the name —_ re- 
K 4 n 
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collection of the evening preceding that on 
which Aubincourt began his ſtory, came 
forcibly to . her remembrance. She ſhud- 
dered involuntarily, but did not betray her 
emotions to her friends. 1 


ps FOOT: walked to a window,” con- 


tinued Aubincourt, * while the count was 
uttering the acknowledgments, that fatally 


convinced me, he was the man who had 
uſurped the future care of the angelic wo- 
man to whom I had * 


44 Unable to bear hs various ſenſations 


that ſwelled my heart almoſt to rings I 


roſe to take my leave. g 7 


« Why this haſte,” ſaid Seraphine, * you 


will not, ſurely, leave us yet ?---you are 


ill ;---fatigued, too, you mult be alas, 
and all for me „ = 


« The count turned round, and bit his 


lips.---She recollected herſelf, and pro- 


ceeded: W 
tk «© Tam 


1 


3 1 am unhappy, Mr. Aki that, 
.on my account, you have taken all this 
trouble ; yet do me and the count the juſ- 
tice to believe, your ſervices WII r never be | 
forgotten. We are only viſitors here, but 


lord Arthnrine wottld, I am ſure, add his 


entreaties to mine, that you reſt from your 


fatigue. - 


% Lord Arthurine !. Pl) I. in a 


voice almoſt ſtifled by horror Forgive 


me, Matilda, let me not wound your feel- 
ings ; yet I wiſh you to know the extent 


of my miſeries.---I recollected myſelf, and 
added, © every moment you ſpend here, 
madam, will cauſe grief to your father; 


let me entreat you to ſee him as ſoon as 
poſſible.” 


«© Depend on it, my generous friend,” . 


exclaimed ſhe; © but do not leave us ;--- 


go with us to Rutliyne.“ 


* It is impoſſible !” exclaimed I ; and, 
diſengaging myſelf from the irkſomeneſs 
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vf faking leave; I got into the chaiſe, not- 

withſtanding the entreaties of the counteſs, 
Which were mort urgent when ſhe faw my 
Perturbation. 


5 1 threw mz nyſelf back in the carriage, 
With folded arms, and ſeemed to have for- 
gotten that I exiſted ; or that exiſting, any 
means were to be obſerved reſpecting my 
future deſtiny.” , 


« An pleafe your honour, which way 
ſhall I drive? from the lips of my poſtil- 
tion, was ſcarcely ſufficient to rouſe me to 
the exertion of ſpeaking ; but, which 
way you pleaſe,” was at length uttered to 
the man, who, holding the door in his 
hand a moment, in -doubtful heſitation; ; 
mounted bis ſtation and drove on. 


* Now, dead to every feeling, that had 

a few minutes before, ſtruggled for pre- 

eminence in my boſom, I continued with 

my head reſting againſt the fide of the 

chaiſe , with no greater conſciouſneſs of my 
exiſtence, 


 fw] 
exiſtence, than what was neceſſary to remind 
me I was miſerable. In this fituation I re- 


mained till! the vehicle ſtopped, and the 
in again came to the door. * 71. 


5 I have been bold i to drive to 
the neareſt inn, ſaid the honeſt fellow; 
« ſleep, I think, fir, you will find neceſ- 
_ fary by this time. Ah! God bleſs youe 

honour, 1 _—_ yo a n't ill?” h 


— cold not help ankle lim; and 


alighting, bade him take care of himſelf 


and his horſes, while I entered the houſe, 
and deſired to be ſhewn a * whetw 1 
might not be diſturbed. N 


. The ſolicitude painted on the face of 
the poſtillion, had firſt rouſed me from my 
abſtracted ſtupidity; and I felt yet more 
| diſpoſed to ſhake it off, as I entered a neat 
parlour, where the beams of the ſetting 
ſun played with a luſtre, that if not perfect 
ly coincident with my feelings, took ſome- 
what from their acuteneſs, by the ſine tint 
5 they 
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ey gave to the ſtriking ſcenery that was 
ſeen un the window. 


« Ft was in the contemplation of thoſe - 
grand, yet ſimple beauties, the mountains 


of Wales exhibit, that I firſt aſked myſelf 


the cauſe of this abject grief; and it was in 
_ the foothing light, that followed the de- 
parture of the ſun, that I reaſoned myſelf 
into ſome degree of compoſure, and I be- 
gan to bluſh at having felt what I had, on 
= irretrievable misfortune. | 


4 Vet, cried I, as 1 left the inn, rand 
ftrayed along a path, that ran under a ſtu- 
pendous rock, „was not Seraphine __ 
elegance, ſoftneſs, beauty, and ſimplicity * 
was not her perſon faultleſs, as her mind 
vas exalted ? Could mortal be deprived of 
her, (witneſs her pathetic looks,) and not 
feel as I have done? Friendſhip, eſteem, 
veneration for her father, all authoriſe my 
agonies 55 


« J was xs beginning again to Joſe my 5 
titude, 


„ 


titude, and the riſing moon with the ſcenes. 
around me, conſpiring rather to ſoften than 
ſtrengthen my mind, I haſtily returned to 
the inn, and, retiring to my chamber, for- 
got all reſolution, and ee a few ” 
waht ENT 1 


* Sleep Was the laſt 8 rm of, 
but it came un-invited, and huſhed all my 
ſorrows awhile in its ſoothing arms. 


* The next morning I determined on 
ſetting off for my quarters, firſt writing to 
Seraphine and the count Del Fiori; by 
which I excuſed myſelf from viſiting them, 
on ptetence of buſineſs, and this employ- 
ment ſomewhat parried the blow, that 
threatened my deſtruction. 


The letter 4 Gerakan. was ſuch as 
the moſt diſtant friendſhip might dictate; 
but I. dwelt on it, hoping, fearing, and 

1 deſponding. To her father, every thing 

was laid that eſteem and veneration could 

_ inſpire, 


[16]. 


bur 8 nat a mention af the requeſt 3 
had made him, 


Lentreated permiſſion to viſit Ruthyne, 
at the end of a few months, and ſeemed 
then, to have received a renewal of exiſt- 


ence and hope. 


4 


7 Pleaſed with my occupation, the 1 
tillion was ready before I had ſealed my let- 
ters, but giving them with many charges 
to the landlord, I departed, and reached 
C- before the end of the day. 


But ſee, my dear friends, the world is 
ſhaded by night, and we are fatigued, 
Look at me, Matilda! Say, do you forgive 
me the pain I haye occaſioned you ?” 


She turned her languid countenance to- 
ward him; a faint ſmile irradiated it, 95 


the offered him her hand, which he preſſed 


to his forehead, and they ale Om their | 
| ſeats. | 


With 


11431 


With a promiſe of returning early on the 
morrow, and finiſhing his narrative, Aubin- 
court partook of their evening 8 eeſreſh- 
ment, and a | | 


CHAP. 


* \ 
4 
4 45 * > 
: * L . 
5 5 ; 
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CHAP. XI. 


Let not plighted faith beguile 
_ Honours ſemblance ; 8 


SHAKESPEARE. 


8 I nap hardly brought myſelf to think 
fo little of Seraphine, as to take my accul- 

tomed rides with pleaſure, reſumed Au- 

bincourt, the next evening, © ere I was ſum- 

moned to the dying-bed, of my dear, my 

3 tender father; who rejoicing in my timely 
| | arrival, 


a 
_ afrival, faid he had waited long enough, 
and giving me a pathetic i: 2 


in my arms: 


Aubincourt FORE Fs: few tears found 
their way, and it was ſome moments before. 
he could command his voice, ſufficiently to 

continue; 


. This was likely to prove as fatal as it 
was unexpected, not only to me, but to my 
brother; for I fell into a violent fever, 
from which I recovered but to bid him 
adieu; on his commencing a tour, that was 
neceſſary, to reſtore his health; his ſorrow - 
having brought on a declining habit, 


As ſoon as I had a little overcome my 
feelings on this ſeparation, I ſet out, in- 
tending to viſit the count Del Fiori; flat- 
tering myſelf, grief for the death of my fa- 
ther, had ſo far abſorbed every other conſi- 
deration, that J could ſee Seraphine with- 
out one emotion, but ſuch as friendly affec- 


tion might authoriſe. But I feared for my 
Yor. II. „„ fortitude; 


[ 46 1 


: fartitude, when I firſt diſtinguiſhed the 
grey battlements of the Tower, appearing 

above the foreſt ; and when I arrived at the 
gates, was ſo irreſolute, as almoſt to de- 

termine not to enter. 7 


& Tt was now ſix months ſince my former 
. viſit to Ruthyne, and no ſervants were to be 
diſcovered about the edifice as then ; but 
ſeeing the hall door half open, I tied up my 

Horſe, and reſolved to enter. | 


« The whole building was ſtill as death; 
and I hadalmoſt crofled the hall, before I 
recollected I was breaking through the rules 
of politeneſs, in thus advancing without 

giving notice. I returned to the door, and 
was lifting the knocker, when, a hurrying 
ſtep reſounded in the gallery, followed, as 
I imagined, oy a faint ſhriek. 


J let the Wacker fall; and ſollaary Pry | 
ſteps loitering along the paſſage, anſwered 
the alarm. A ſervant appeared. . 


eG 
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v6 wil you conduct me to the count 
Del Fiori?“ 1 I. 


«x . no ſuch perſon,” ſaid the man 
looking at me aſkance, with nn of 
ſuſpi picion in a his countenance. 


cc 1 have made a mike then,” ſaid I; 


„I knew not that he had changed his 5 5 
dence. May I aſk the name of the preſent 


. 


% Count De * * returned the fel © 


low, ſurlily. 


Count De Laffon !“ repeated I, with 
ſurpriſe, © and yet you know not the count 
Del Fiori ! How is this my friend Fa mY 

« I am not obliged. to anſwer inn; | 
nent queſtions,” muttered the fellow, and 
was nn the door 1 in my face, 


6 1 | ſuppreſſed the choler chat . his 


L 2 1 inſolence, 4. 
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. and aſked if I I could- not ſee dy 
De Laffon. 


— 


« She is not to be ſeen,” ſaid the man. 
« Nor the count? 


« He is engaged.” 

* turned on my heel, and ſtruck into the 
foreſt, leading my horſe by the bridle ; for 
it was not my intention to quit the Tower, 

till I had either ſeen Seraphine, or learned - 
| where the count, a — TORN: | 


« The ſhades of night dawn g rene, a 
each moment becoming darker, I reſolved | 
to put in execution a ſcheme that was the 
effect of a moment's deliberation. I faſten- 

ed my horſe to a tree, a few paces from the 
principle avenue, and proceeding cauti- 
. ouſly, determined to reconnoitre the Tower; 
1 Rong a light, or ſome other friendly ſign, 
= _ nts me to nn. 
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No ſuch thing appearing in front of the 
Tower, I again ſtruck into the foreſt; and 


with infinite difficulty, got round to the 


other ſide: where, from a high window, 
gleamed an uncertain light, which often 
; Ann rendered me almoſt hopeleſs. 


« At length, ahnitics light iſſued from a 


lower room, in which floated the ſofteſt me- 
lody, Italian airs and an Italian inſtrument, | 


may be ſuppoſed. to * 


” * 7 


-« A plaintive fe Spie p tac 
| proceeded from Seraphine's lips, was often 


interrupted by ſighs, or a ſhort exclamation; 


This convinced me ſhe was alone, and if 
I could but make her underſtand I was 


there, I deſpaired not of her converſing with 
me a few minutes. But the light above, 
deterred me from making any attempts to 
be heard, and one expedient alone offered 
itſelf, which I tried almoſt without hope. 


In the firſt pauſe of the inſtrument, 1 


began to ling a ſolemn air, which I hoped, 


L;z Wy might 1 
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Abe attract Seraphine s notice; z while ito | 
thoſe above, it might ſeem to proceed from 
her, 4 | | 


ee few minutes, the window was 
| opened, and the demaded, Who ſung ate: 


% our bien !” cried I, hardly 45 to 5 
refrain my dien. At l | 


cc Alas! ee ſhe” 22 1 hare no 
friend. 3 


te Is there no one on earth you would 
| wiſh to honour with that appellation? ? 


c She - pauſed a moment. There was 
one, —=but wi like my poor 55 * 
e me. | e e 


ts bs, thin,” Wo went Deb Rüpel! 


And OY are you, that, knowing him; 
did not know that? yet, ſurely I recol- 
lect that voice ! can 15 be my other friend? 

5 my 


4 ] 


my only friend but do not repeat your 
name; there is wickedneſs in the world ! 
perhaps thoſe 10 about, by whom I wien 
loſe YO: too.“ 


Can you get out? cried I « can I ſee 
| you in the foreſt to-morrow ?“ 


Fey 1 will. * Aa She ſhut the 4 
caſement, and I returning to my horſe, 
ſpent the night on the ground, 


mw took care, in the morning, to ſe- 
cure my horſe, where he might not be 
found and lead to a diſcovery of my being 
ſtill in the foreſt ; after which, I paced 
near the moſt open walks the whole day, 
without ſeeing a ſingle veſtige of Seraphine ; | 
who, I began to fear, was already ill uſed 

by b. her huſband, 


iy The fun was throwin g his laſt glances 
on the Tower, when, weary and faint, I 
had laid myſelf at the foot of a tree ; from 
whence I Aan aroſe, at the ſound of a 
| L4 guittar. 


| goittar. I immediately anſwered it with 
my voice, and, in the next moment, 1 
met Seraphine, and her attendant, on whoſe 
arm ſhe leaned for ſupport, as I approached 
1 her, 


* 


/ 


"oy 4 have but few minutes to ſpend with 
you,” ſaid ſhe, in which I muſt endea- 
vour to account for ſome circumſtances that 
preceded our laſt meeting, when I muſt 
undoubtedly appear to you raſh, if not culr 
4 wel 1 5 


or 1 was overwhelmed by the recollec- 
tion, and could not . She proceed- 
ed: 


bi. The day after you left meat lord Arthu- 
rine's, he ſent for me to his library; and, 
with great profeſſions of kindneſs, acquaint- 
ed me, that his friend, the count De Laffon 
had propoſed to marry me, even under the 
diſpleaſure of my father, and, that the 
only way of ſecuring myſelf happineſs, and 
a continuance of his; Protection, was an 


. immediate 
2 : 
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immediate acceptance of che offer.” He re- 
pre ſented to me the impoſſibility of ever re- 
gaining my father's affection or forgiveneſs, 
bidding me at the ſame time hope no- 
thing from you, whom he repreſented as 
an adventurer, whoſe ſole view in liberating 
me, was the poſſeſſion of myſelf, and the 
ſmall fortune my father might be willing tor 
Ives to et my d ee 


Had I been capable of electing at 
that moment, I ſhould have ſeen the fal- | 
| lacy of theſe arguments; but I was ſtupi- 
fied by this ſudden propoſition ; and the 
earl taking advantage of my ination, the 
count was called, and the ceremony was 
begun by the chaplain, before I perfectiy 


knew what I was permittin ' Oo 


The count was young and handſome ; 
-A had no reaſonable objection to make, 
and I thought it better to ſubmit, than to 
provoke my uncle by a refuſal, who, after 
the ceremony, behaved with pur kind- 
| neſs, 4 | 1 T 


id 1 9 2 I can 
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68 1 can tell you no more; but I think 1 
feel my life will not be long: 25 


"396 1 ak interrupted her, by aſking, : 
when.the n. her father, 5 died 5 5 | 


« Alas! '” faid "Rte: tuning away her | 
face, © ſoon---yery ſoon after my marriage.” 


« When ſhe looked at me coals, I 955 
ſerved her paleneſs was increaſed, and the 
Jemblance of horror remained on * fea- 
tures. 


* Oh, Seraphine !“ cried I, © you are 
not happy ! why was I not admitted to you 
when I arrived? why,---nay, a thouſand 
things convince me, you are ill uſed.---Let 
me once more deliver you from tyranny, 
and place you in ſafety, where your huſ- 
band your ge Wan enn reach 
you!“ 


op, Stop, Aubincourt, cried the, laying 


her hand on my arm, J haye not ſaid that 
I deteſt 
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1 deteſt my huſband; nor muſt you ſuppoſe 
me ill treated. That I am not perfectly 
comfortable, I confeſs ; but my ſufferings, 
flight as they are, I am perſuaded, will be 
ſhort. Adieu, my friend ; Accept this 
ring, as a remembrance of her, WhO never 
thought of you, but with nene and af- 
fertian k [7 6 


« Then, as if fearing ſhe had faid too 
much, the charming woman hurried away, 
and was ſoon hid; by the trees, from my 


eyes, that, full of tears, were turned after 
her. 


“ could only preſs the ring (which 
was ornamented with her own hair) to my 
lips, and ſigh, that ſo valuable a prize was 
loſt to me for ever. ö 


mounted my horſe, when a few mi- 
nutes had given me recollection and firm» 
neſs ; and, ſtriking into a road that run 
through the country, entered a village, in 
wings was an inn, that offered accommo- 

"A 
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dation for the night. Seeing the maſter of 
it was 2 communicative fellow, I thought 


it allowable to get ſome information re- 
ſpecting the Ruthyne family, in which I 


ſuſpected things had not, and 1 did al 
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When honeſt Buzzen, the landlord, 
lad ſet ſome wine on the table, I begged 
hie would partake of it, This was accept- 
ed with alacrity; and, however I might 
perceive his loquacity would be trouble. 
ſome, I determined to bear it, that I might 

hear the particulars ſo much deſired. I be- 

gan, by aſking, how long the preſent owner | 


of the Tower of e had poſſeſſed 
1 it! = : 


5 „How long, fir,” gal the; e . not 
above fix months ;---are you acquainted 


| with him, Beer” « 


« I have ſeen him. 


+ „ Ah, fir, there. ** to be terrible 
| doings 
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doings there, or rather I might PIR r 
been; for now there are no doings at all?” 


« 'Buzzen looked at me, as if he would 
have aſked, if he might truſt me. In a 
few moments he continued. | 


I believe there are ſome people that 
know more than they will ſay. The Pont 
old count did not die for e 


70 What do you mean, my y god friend?” 


cc © Why, fir, as ot is NO prof dag > 
cion is beſt ſuppreſſed. x 


15 Lon are perfectly right, ” ſaid I, ſome- 
what ſurpriſed at his prudence ; * and 1 
would not wiſh you to ſay a word, for 
which you might afterward be ſorry. 


« Sir, you are a gentleman,” cried Buz- 
zen, © and I have the honour of drinking 
your good health. But, as I was ſaying, 
there ſeems to be no life at all in the Tower 

now; 3 
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now ; few, if any ſervants are-kept, and it 

is rather ſuppoſed, my lord is not over rich. 

They ſay he has gamed dreadfully in his 
time, and that makes him poor now.” 


« 1 ſhook my TY : 


ice Perlups; fir,” ſaid Buzzen, 4 you ay 
e better than I.” "PO 


855 No, no, . I know nothing 
about the matter ;---but your's ſeems a 
pleaſant village ; I ſhould like ſuch a place 
. for my waere 


* Good 1 en Buzzen, now, if your 
honour wants a houſe, I know of one that 
will juſt ſuit you ;---neat, elegant, plea- 
ant, and every thing you can wiſh.---You 
may ſee it ome fir!” 10 


a.” arole from my aha and W out 

of the window, fell into a train of thoughts, 

from which, all Buzzen's efforts failed to 
draw me. . 5 
1 4 The 
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26 The next day, I put him in wind of 
che houſe. The firſt view of it determin- 
ed me. I purchaſed it without delay; and, 
writing to Mrs. Laurie, begged ſhe would 
come, and be at once the ſuperintendant a 
of my houſehold, and my own. Tone 

nion. ES 1 


4 Before I proceed, my aunt will per- 
mit me to give you a ſhort ſketch of her 
hiſtory. She is, as I have before ſaid; the 
fiſter of my father. Unforeſeen accidents 
ſtripped the worthy man ſhe married, of - 
every thing but a colonel's commiſſion. 
His heart broke at the idea of being oblig- 
ed to place the woman he loved in a fitua- - 
tion ſo far beneath her merit; and her un- 
exampled fortitude, did but ſerve to give 
weight to the blow: in ſhort, he died, and 
Mrs. Laurie, at the earneſt requeſt of my 
father, afterward reſiding in our family, has, 
ever ſince, been to me a mother. 


dhe was by nature, formed to be my 


maternal friend; and, obeying my ſummons - 


| with 


babe 


with . he found me, to her great ; 
concern, overwhelmed with a melancholy, | 


that, to her fears, rd daily encreafy : 


: ing.. 


4 She ſoon gained my confidence, and 
repaid it by a vigorous exertion to divert 
my thoughts from the object on which they 
delighted to dwell. She engaged me 
more ardently in purſuit of the fine arts, 

by ſaying though no longer a young wo- 
man, ſhe had not given up her taſte for 
them, and wiſhed to be more fully inſtruc 
ed in ſome ee by me. 


BS fr, My dear a aunt had always induftriouſl | 
purſued the elegant bent of her mind; ſhe 
was, therefore, a proficient i in painting, and 
muſic, She now deſired me to aſſiſt her 
in geography, aſtronomy, and the dead lan- 
guages ; in ſome of which, ſhe had made 
no inconſiderable progreſs ; and led me into 
a more acute taſte of poetry, by deſiring 
to ſee ſome of my productions, and for me 
to correct her o own effuſions. 


« In 


E Me, 


In our evening rambles, botany Was 
not forgotten; nor did the leaſt of our gra- 
tification, conſiſt in raiſing the tear of gra- 
titude in the eye of the cottager, and 
enabling the aged to ſpend their helpleſs | 
years in content and peace. 


« Time, thus wore away, and every year | 
took ſomewhat from the dejection that had 
faſtened on my heart. I contrived to gain 
frequent tidings of Seraphine, by a ſervant, 
(leſs rude than the one who had ſhut the 
door on me at Ruthyne, ) who came to the 
village for neceſſary articles; and though 
he was always cautious and reſerved, he 
gave a diſtinct account of her health, 
which was to me the moſt precious intel- 
W that could be conveyed, 


« Mrs. Laurie one evening took her 8 
cuſtonied walks without me. I had con- 
fined myſelf, intending to ſurpriſe her with 


one of her own ſonnets, ſet to muſic, which 
| was then buſied i in 2 compoſing. 


. Vol. II. f 3 « When 


11 


„When the l I perceived the 
was out of ſpirits ; the retired to a dark 
part of the room, and threw herſelf on a 


ſofa. 


( 


1 1 © What i Is the matter, my dear friend?” 
, ſaid I. 


* I am very red. 8 


Is that all ? I * 6 very baſs in 
your ' abſence ! Do you remember a ſong 


nne with“ Hence Su joy Fr 
44 Yes” returned ſhe, with a ach. 


15 Why that figh, my aunt ? come e you . 
ſhall hear its muſic.” 


I took up my flute, and ran over the 


air. Iwill now indulge wy er ſo 
far as to ing: it. 


SONNET. 
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05 SONNET. "s 

HENCE, giddy joy, ſoft ſorrows holy calm, 2 
Over my ſoul, its influence ſhall ſhed; _». 

Hence, Mirth, Oh! ſober Sadneſs, bring thy balm, 
By Melancholy (gentle empreſs) led. | 


Hence, ev'ry ſound that Laughter leads, 
Hence, ev'ry ſcene that charms the eye; 
No more [I'll tray in dazi'd meads, 
But ev'ry jocund pleaſure fly. 


And in ſequeſter'd dell 1 roam at exe, 
When airy ſhadows round me wing their ſpeed ; : 
Indulge the ſoul, and in low accents grieve, -_ 
Where beans, F 285 ſhall "Op ſorrows lend. 


| Thus, While 1 think, tis Miſery 1 has part, 
The bliſs of woe, extatic, ſwells my heart. 


This is too much ;** cried Mrs. Lau- 
rie, burſting into tears, too much, my 
Charles! I muſt repay this affectionate mark 
of attention, with a tale ſo woeful, that 1 


would give a part of my days, never to 
have heard it!” 


« You alarm me!” cried I, putting 


down whe flute, and ſeating myſelf beſide 
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her. one's Your tears do not flow on light 1 5 
occaſions, {till leſs are you ofen thus agi- 
tated; to whom does your ſtory pane? 4 


7 To you, my dear Charles.” k 


cc | Then have dependence on my forti· 
tude.” | 


1 1 cannot, fince it 1s the only thing 


that will ſhake it.“ 


e Queſtion me 45 to what I cap beat! l 


promiſe to anſwer faithfully.” 

Loſs of fortune? 

cc Would be nothing to an independant 
ſpirit.” 


= ink. in the eſteem of lame of you 
friends ??? 


* Speak more to the point my dear aunt; 
that cannot affect me, till I am ſunk i in my 


own,” 


de 
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* The death . your nn | 


FF Would 10 we but not deſtroy my 


fortitude.” 


20 The death of Seraphine? 


2 \ 


« Mrs. Laurie's tone and manner, con- 


vinced me it was ſo.---I fat filent a mo- 
ment; a calmneſs ſeemed to pervade my 
ſoul, at which even I myſelf was amazed. 


« Her ſorrows, are ended !” exclaimed 
I. ſhe 18 yet 1 more an n angel, and 1 do not 


repine 3 - 


cc My Charles,” cried Mrs. Laurie, riſing. 


and embracing me, I revere you for this 


 firmneſs.---Go, my dear Aubincourt, go 


to your chamber, and there JO the 


calm ſorrou that wil relieve Jou.“ 


« 1 bee z and giving her the uſual ſa- 
lutations of the night, departed. we 


The next : day, I returned to my ac- 
| cuſtomed 


. 


* 
„ S& i 
% 


Tower (which, after the deat 


* 
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cuſtomed employments ; and a few fi ghs, 
that, ſpite of myſelf, would eſcape me, 


was all that ſerved to indicate my r 
of what had pond; 


« Nine years rolled over our heads, and 


the death of the beautiful counteſs was ſtill 
freſh in my memory. When I. by, acci- 
dent, my dear Matilda, met you and your 
| fiſter, the tone of your voice ſtruck me, 
but when I ſaw your face, the ſoul of Se- 
raphine ſeemed to ſhine through it ;---I 
gazed on you, and could have fancied ſhe 


ſtill exiſted. ---But I wander. 


60 My brother, lord Elmwar, finding his 
health mend in Italy, reſolved to continue 


there, at leaſt for ſome years, and, having 
fixed his reſidence, invited me to join him 
at Rome; but, knowing no place ſo likely 8 
to ſoothe my mind, and ſoften my misfor- 

| tunes, as the villa in which I lived, I re- 


ſolved to continue there; and my reſolu- 
tion was ſtrengthened, when I found this 


of Seraphine, 
"TY * 1 | Was 
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was deſerted by the count) likely again to 


be inhabited, ſince thoſe who occupied it, 
were ſo well calculated to break the ſoli- 


tude, in which my aunt had long been 


: buried. 


4 


ce Thus, my dear friends, you have my 


misfortunes at large. -The tears you have 


ſhed, are balm to my wounds; yet I am 
ſorry to have called them forth.---Dwell 
not on the paſt, Matilda \..-Believe, that 


Aubincourt is not dead to feeling, but that 


he may yet know pen ma yet receive 
dri. | 


When Aki conkad peng Ma- 5 


tilda was too much occupied by reflection, 
to comment on what ſhe had heard. 


She firſt wed herſelf, for giving way 
to that preference ſhe undoubtedly felt, for 
one whoſe ſentiments ſhe had not previouſ- 
Iy known; yet a fort of tumultuous hope, 


3 ſuppreſſed the pride ſhe would have called 
to her aid, when ſhe recollected the ten- 


derneſs ll 


18 
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derneſs of Aubincourt's tone, as he men- 
tioned her reſemblance to Seraphine. She 
knew not that circumſtances had revived 
in his boſom, ſentiments and emotions, he 
had imagined, baniſhed thence for ever ; 
nor did ſhe dare conjecture his viſits to the 
Tower took their riſe in ought but friend- 
| ſhip, much leſs that they were for the pur- 
poſe of inſpiring her with fimilar feelings. 


Matilda pondered, too, on the parts of 
Aubincourt's recital, relating to her father: 
| Had ſhe comprehended the extent of his 

crime, her feelings would have been hor- 
rible. Happy was it for her, that ſhe was 
yet a while ſpared from the knowledge ; 
and that ſhe was led to believe, his inten- 
tion of ſerving his friend, the count, had 
been the principal motive of all his ac- 
tions. | 


— — ere 
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